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G2 Sea), Y the amount of money 
1 @s ) expended in building the 
S, activity of the builder is 


measured. If we know 
what sums are to be thus 
expended within a given 
time, we have sound 
ground for forming an 
opinion as to the probable 
run of prices, and course 
of trade. It is thus of 
great value to grasp any 
newly - indicated facts 
that may throw light on 
this important subject. 
Such, from time to time, 
we have taken occasion 
to lay before our readers. 
The steadily increasing 
activity of the church 
building movement forms 
one of these demands 
on the activity of the 
builder. What we are 
now actually doing in 
this respect, and what 
we may expect to do, 
unless any unexpected 
check interfere with a 
rate of progress that has been now ascertained, is 
one point we have been able thus to illustrate 
(see Builder, Nov. 7, 1874). The relation between 
the increase of the population, and the demand 
for additional house-room, is another point as to 
which we have been careful in collecting such 
statistics as were accessible. We have now to 
bring forward some recently collected facts 
illustrating a third cause of probable demand on 
architectural activity. It is one which, as yet, 
is but in its infancy ; but which may be expected 
to make rapid and continued advance in the 
stimulus it will give all professions and trades 
connected with the craft of the builder. 

We refer to the expenditure, actual and future, 
of the new sanitary authorities throughout the 
country. Powers are given, as our readers are 
aware, to these bodies to raise capital for the 
various works to be executed under their super- 
intendence. The sums already thus raised are 
considerable. Those which will be required 
hereafter will be far larger. It is highly im. 
portant that those who have money to invest 
should be made aware of these facts. To divert 
from foreign loans, and speculations which, if 
successful, will chiefly benefit other countries, 
the sums annually laid by by the middle indus- 
trial classes of England, and to apply them to 
home work, is an object desirable for many good 
reasons. Security of investment, which ought 
to be the first requisite of the investor, will thus 
be substituted for uncertainty, harass, and the 
great probability of repudiaticn so soon as the 
foreign borrower can borrow no more. Develop. 
ment of national resources, by national energies, 
is the resu't of laying out our money at home. 
In his capacity of tax-payer, rent-payer, and 


consumer of all kinds of produce, the English- 
man may expect to derive a positive benefit from 
every million of money laid ont on the national 
estate, even if he only receives his three or 
three and a half per cent. as annual interest for 
the money. There are many cases in which a 
locality would be so enriched by a well-designed 
outlay of money on public works, as to make it 
well worth while to incur the expenditure, even 
ifno interest were paid on the sum laid out. 
Thus there are large districts in Wales to which 
coal has to be carted, over hilly and far from 
well-maintained roads, for the distance of forty 
miles. It was urged by an engineer who pro- 
jected, now some years since, a line of railway to 
open up one of these inaccessible districts of the 
principality, that it would pay every householder 
to take a number of shares proportionate to his 
annual consumption of coal, evenif he never had 
a penny of dividend from the railway. 

A returp, moved for by Mr. W. H. Smith, of 
the money borrowed by local authorities under 
Parliamentary savction, has recently been pub- 
lished, The annual financial statements of the 
Local Government Board give information on 
the same subject. The capital borrowed by 
various local authorities has now reached the 
amount of about a sixth part of the capital laid 
out in railways. Itis evident that this indicates 
a movement demanding very careful and serious 
attention. It is a movement as yet in its 
infancy. It promises to attain gigantic propor- 
tions. It is essential, not only that it should 
command adequate public support, but that it 
should be carried on under the control of that 
general public attention which will afford the 
best guarantee as to the wisdom of the expen- 
diture. The large proportion of our railway 
capital which has been mis-spent, has had the 
effect of checking, and almost of crushing, the 
progress of one of the most important elements 
of national prosperity. Left to quiet jobbery, 
or to the usual easy-going carelessness of men 
who deal with other people’s money, the sums 
to be expended by the sanitary authorities run 
a chance of being, to no small extent, worse 
than wasted. So long as each “authority” takes 
its own course,—so long as works of detail, when 
they can be no longer delayed, are carried out 
without subordination to a general and well. 
devised plan, comprehending the entire kingdom, 
—so long will it be highly probable that much 
of the expenditure of the various authorities 
will be idle or even positively mischievous. 

The sums which have been borrowed by 
various public authorities, according to the 
returns procured by Mr. Smith and Mr. Salt, 
amounted at the close of 1873, to ninety.three 
millions sterling. This sam does not include 
any loans which had then been repaid. Sixteen 
millions of that capital, however, had been 
repaid at the dates covered by the various 
returns; leaving an outstanding loan debt of 
seventy-seven millions sterling, which every 
month will now tend sensibly to augment. 

From the passing of the Public Health Act in 
1848 to the close of 1873, a little over twelve 





poses, giving an expenditure of 480,0001. per 
annum. The last two years, however, have 
shown far greater activity in the borrowing 
process. The group of outstanding loans, which 
at the end of 1870 amounted to 59,000,0001., 
reached 63,500,0001. at the end of 1871; 
69,500,0001. at the end of 1872; 72,000,0001. at 
the end of 1873; and, it is said, as much as 
80,000,0001. at the end of last year. This shows 
not only a constant demand for money for these 
objects, but a demand actively increasing in ratio, 
as well asin amount. The returns are not so 
distinctly made out as to allow of that minute 





classification to which we should be glad to 
redace them; but as to the general outcome of 
the movement there can be no mistake. 

The metropolis has claimed the lion’s share 
of this considerable outlay. Under the head 
Metropolitan Management a gross borrowed sum 
of 16,230,0001, is set down. Of this, 3,464,0001. 
have been repaid, leaving an outstanding loan of 
12,766,0001. As regards the financial condition 
of the country, the outstanding amount is the 
matter of principal importance. But from the 
building point of view, whether as regards the 
activity of trade, past and future, or the 
increase of the productive or structural wealth 
of the country by public works, the gross outlay 
is the chief point for consideration. 

In recording, without further comment at the 
moment, the expenditure of the metropolitan 
management, we desire to reserve any expression 
of opinion as to the wisdom with which that 
outlay has been effected, or as to the ultimate 
outcome of the method adopted for dealing with 
the colossal question of the sewage of the metro- 
polis. Bat we may point to this expenditure of 
sixteen millions sterling (as to the main principle 
of which it is not too much to say that excep. 
tions have been taken by some of those who 
have been very seriously affected by the methods 
adopted, and carried out at this great cost) as a 
clear and costly proof of the utter folly of allow- 
ing the sanitary question to drift. Before 1848 
Parliament and the public gave no sign of admit- 
ting that there was any sanitary question at all 
From 1848 to 1872 it was admitted that sanitary 
questions of national magnitade did exist, and 
that, sooner or later, they must be dealt with by 
the wisdom of Parliament. Meantime, bit by 
bit, patches were put upon the old garment, and 
sops were thrown to the loudest remonstrants. 
All that could be said in defence of so much 
inactivity was, that time was required for 
collecting information. 

Then, when time was ripe, and when the public 
mind, excited by great anxieties, was in a con- 
dition to allow of efficient action on the part of 
a patriotic Mipistry, the Local Government 
Board produced the measure which has served 
as so effectual a buffer against the progress of 
sanitary reform. By erecting into ultimate and 
independent authorities, on sanitary matters, all 
those people who were most interested in doing 
nothing ; and by referring to their foreseen deci- 
sion all complainants in the public, in the press, 
in the medical profession, or among the so-called 
inspectors and officers of health, the late 
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Government gave a memorable example of the | 
method “ How not to doit.” Against a crowd 
aman makes way. In a crowd he can move. 
Bat behind a body of men moving very slowly 
in any given direction, rapid progress is impos- 
sible. Such was the result of the legislation 
of 1872. 

The money borrowed for urban sanitary pur- 
poses to the end of 1873 hardly exceeds six 
millions sterling, of which one million has been 
repaid; but the municipal borough authorities 
have borrowed 36,700,0001., out of which 
30,441,000. are still outstanding. A large por- 
tion of this sum,—but how much we are not yet 
enabled to state,—has, of course, been expended 
for sanitary purposes. Thus asum of nearly forty- 
three millions, which approaches to three times 
the amount of the metropolitan outiay, has been 
borrowed by the municipal borough authorities 
and urban sanitary authorities throughout the 
country. 

It is a significant comment on onr criticism of 
Mr. Stansfeld’s Act, that not a single rural sani- 
tary authority appears as a borrower in these 
returns. 

In the return of the sums borrowed, repaid, 
and outstanding, the borrowing anthorities are 
divided into eight categories. These are (in 
addition to themetropolitan management, the mu- 
nicipal borough, and the urban sanitary bodies), 
the harbour anthorities, who have borrowed 
20,441,0001., and repaid 708,0001.; the county 
authorities, who have borrowed 5,200,0001., and 
repaid 2,236,0001.; the Poor Law authorities, 
who have borrowed 4,829,0001,, and repaid 

1,280,000/.; the Burial Board, which has bor- 
rowed 2,305,0001., and repaid 990,0001.; and the 
drainage and Embankment authorities, who 
have borrowed 1,563,000/., and repaid 268,0001. 
The whole amount of 93,305,0C0l. borrowed, 
16,232,0001. repaid, and 77,073,000 outstanding, 
has afforded, directly or indirectly, employment 
to the various trades connected with building. 

A somewhat different classification, under Mr. 
Salt’s return, enables us to disentangle some 

. other points of interest. One description of 
loan property, which once was highly useful and 
amply secured, is now becoming a thing of the 
past. We refer to the loans to turnpike trusts. 
At the end of 1872 these are returned as under 
three millions sterling, the exact figures being 
2,290,000/. A general return showing all eums 
raised and repaid for the purposes of turnpike 
trusts would be a great value, with reference to 
the engineering statistics of the country. 

Bridge and ferry authorities owe 247,0001.; 
market and fair authorities owe 185,0001.; high. 
way authorities,—of course, exclusive of turn- 
pike trusts, owe 44,000/.; sewers authorities 
owe 28,0001.; and church-rate authorities 
owe 83,0001. This gives a total, under Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s return, of 587,0001. for these parochial 
or district purposes, the turnpike debts being, as 
before mentioned, 2,295,0001. more. Under Mr. 
Salt’s return the county authorities are stated 
to owe 2,955,0001., giving a total capital ex- 
pended in these items of 5,837,0001. If this 
represents, as would appear to be the case, the 
total debt on all our high roads, bye-roads, 
bridges, ferries, and church restorations and 
repairs, it cannot be said to press heavily on the 
country. 

Daring the thirty-nine years that have elapsed 
from 1834 to the end of 1873, the money 
authorised to be raised for building or enlarging 
workhouses, district schools, and sick asylume, 
was 10,538,0001. This is equivalent toan annual 
outlay of 270,0001. The money raised for these 
purposes has been in part repaid, and the amount 
now due upon the loans is reduced to 3,549,000. 
Thus, while the structural wealth of the country 
has been increased, at a labour cost of 10,500,0001. 
sterling, the annual rates have been sufficient 
to wipe out by degrees nearly two-thirds of that 
amount, leaving this description of county pro- 
perty only burdened bya debt equal to one third 
of its actual cost. The permanent addition thus 
made to the structural wealth of the country is, 
therefore, in a fair way to become free of cost, 80 
far as the payment of interest, which takes the 
place of rent in private buildings, is concerned. 

A somewhat exceptional case, but one 
which must not be left out of sight, regards 
the sums which were advanced to assist 
Lancashire during the cotton famine. That that 
terrible strain upon our domestic industry might 
have been averted by a wise and large statesman- 
ship, that should have dealt with actual facts, 
and with national interests, rather than with 


to be now rapidly spreading. However that 
may be, the policy which ruled the hour forbad 
any such attempt at self-defence as‘might have 
averted the calamity. We see something of the 
cost represented in these returns. We also see 
how great has been the recuperative power of 
this industrious district. What we do not see, 
and are too apt to forget, is the vast amount of 
terrible suffering inflicted on us by the American 
dispute. The whole sum advanced is returned 
at 1,767,0001. Of this, at the close of 1873, 
514,000. had been repaid, leaving the out- 
standing debt under the Public Works (Manu- 
facturing Districts) Acts of 1863-64 at 1,253,0001. 
It would be desirable to append to this statement 
a description of what was effected by the outlay. 
We thus arrive at a total expenditure under 
Poor-law, sanitary, and town improvement 
powers, of about 25,000,0001. sterling in twenty- 
five years,—an average outlay of 1,000,000/. per 
annum. 

With regard to only a portion of the sums 
raised by all the classes of authorities above 
enumerated, have we distinct information as to 
whence they were obtained. Mr. Smith’s 
return supplies this information to a certain 
extent. As regards the sum of 51,397,0001. 
borrowed by the Poor Law, Urban Sanitary, 
Metropolitan Local Management, Drainage and 
Embankment, Burial Board, and Harbour Autho- 
rities, it has been obtained as follows :—The 
Pablic Works Loan Commissioners have advanced 
3,698,3331.; insurance and trading companies 
have lent 15,985,1681.; and the balance of 
31,713,8401. has been borrowed from other 
sources, chiefly from private individuals. As 
far, therefore, as the returns go, some third of 
the money has been raised, as a\purely financial 
operation, from those institutions whose business 
it is to advance large sums of money on good 
security. Nearly three-fifths of the amount 
required has been found by private individuals. 


been more perfect, or the interest higher, in 
these cases than in those of the insurance com- 
panies. The creation ef sound and adequate 
security has been contemplated by all the legis- 
lation on the subject. The intermingling of 
private capitalists with financial companies is 
thus a good feature in the case. The interest 
paid has varied from 3} to 5 per cent. The 
statement is calculated to assure those who have 
money to invest, and to lead tothe hope that the 
trading and industrial classes will increasingly 
contribute, by the capitalising of their savings 
in this direction, to the material welfare of the 
country. 

We have seen that our actual rate of church- 
building is now employing an annual expenditure 
which cannot be far short, if at all, of 700,0001. 
To this the demand made for housing the annual 
increase of our population, speaking of England 
and Wales, will add some 1,300,0001. In the 
three years, 1871, 1872, and 1873, the various 
public authorities which we have cited have 
raised the sum of 13,000,0001., or at the rate of 
44 millions per annum. If the information before 
us is reliable, that large average expenditure 
was nearly doubled in the year 1874. Thus it 
appears that the two most definite items of the 
yearly expenditure devoted to building, on what 
we may call the normal domestic and the normal 
public worship demands, together amount to 
only about the half of our average outlay for 
three years, or the fourth of our outlay for the 
past year, on building of a public or quasi-public 
nataré, carried on by means of money borrowed 
under Parliamentary powers. 

It will, we trust, be thus seen that we have 
been altogether within the limits of sound pru- 
dence and discretion in urging that an expendi. 
ture, which bas already attained such consider- 
able —— should not be left to the 
regulation of t liarly English principle 
ihe Mnleat Chania te neta smadinaee 
bonght by the expenditure of the thirteen 
millions from 1870 to 1873, or of the twenty-one 
millions up to the end of last year, goes, who is 
the wiser, unless it be those who have borrowed 
and spent the money? How is any authority, 
Urban, Sanitary, or what not, that is preparing 
to lay out its thousands and tens of thousands 
on improvements contemplated by the Legisla- 
ture, to derive its due share of experience from 
the outlay made in other places? All persons 
who have any knowledge of architectural or 
engineering works are aware of the enormous 
advantage which an experienced professional or 
practical man possesses over those who have not 


It is not to be supposed that the security has. 


out, to put the best face on it, in acquiring 
experience. But what is the use of this if the 
experience is locked up in half a dozen bosoms ? 
If we take our railways as any guidance, we 
might estimate that from two to three millions 
out of the twenty-one have been spent in a 
manner that might have been avoided, had the 
spenders known at the beginning of their work 
all that they had learned by the close. But be 
theamount more or less, the fact. is unquestionable. 
It is our duty, as a practical to see that 
we obtain our money’s worth for our money. 
That money’s worth comprises, not only so man: 
millions of bricks, or so many hundred fares 
cubic yards of excavation, but, with and beyond 
all this, the practical experience gained by the 
outlay. It can only be by the machinery of the 
Local Government Board that this important 
experience can be put into a form that is at once 
definite, tangible, and accessible. So far as we 
can see, the machinery for this purpose bas to 
be created. We are quite sure that a Minister 
will not only ultimately deserve well of the 
country, but will also attract’ present approval 
and support from all serious men who take an 
interest in the country’s welfare, who shall 
steadily and intelligently grapple with this 
subject. The Local Government Board, at but 
slight increase of its actual expenditure, can 
become the organ of communicating to every 
public authority that is about to undertake 
public works in the country, the outcome of the 
experience gained in the expenditure of many 
millions on similar works. Is it conceivable that 
any minor difficulties should be allowed to stand 
in the way of so palpable and permanent a public 
economy ? 








THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


Work is progressing briskly at the largo 
building on Muswell-hill, though there is much 
to be done if the place is to be ready for opening 
on the Ist of May; more, one may be inclined 
to think, than is quite possible. We gave a view 
and plan of the building, with some particulars, 
in the Builder of August 15th last year; the 
only material alteration from the plan then pub- 
lished is that, of the two open garden courts 
there shown, the east one is now roofed over, 
and forms the main portion of the exhibition 
department,—a better use of the space than 
merely reduplicating the garden on each side.of 
the central hall, 

The architectural merit of the building con- 
sists mainly in the plan, which is a good one, 
both simple in arrangement, and effective in 
regard to vista; the continuation of the line of 
the sculpture and picture galleries through the 
central hall, by the grouping of the columns and 
the treatment of the hall roof at those points, is 
a very good idea. The general external design 
sufficiently expresses the arrangement, which is 
perhaps all that can be very well said for it. On 
the other hand, it would be hardly fair, perhaps, 
to expect the details of a structure necessarily 
(for financial reasons) contrived and got up in 
@ great hurry, to stand any close criticism. On 
one point we may congratulate the Company, 
that they have got a building with a good solid 
substructure of brick, and have not aimed at 
a glass palace. This may have cost them more 
at the outset, but it will be far cheaper in the 
end than the constant tinkering up which a glass 
and iron building would have required, besides 
having a more solid and satisfactory appearance. 
The central hall isso far complete as to enable 
one to judge of the effect, though still in con- 
siderable confusion; oneend of the floor covered 
with the bodies of giant organ-pipes, another 
part occupied by a motley group of plaster 
‘statuary; Graces, and Fauns, and other 
logical personages, standing about on the floor 
-with a sufficiently odd effect. The hall, as may 
be seen on reference to our plan of the date 
above named, is a five-aisled apartment; the 
central portion having a semicircular roof, anid 
the rest a flat ceiling. The andience are all on a 
flat floor, and the directors have got into their 
heads that it will accommodate more than the 
Albert Hall,—in which, we think, they are mis- 
taken. The room is more the right shape for a 
large music-room (long rather than wide), than 
is the Kensington Hall; but in other respects 
there is little attempt at special arrangement for 
bringing all the andience into favourable condi- 
tions for hearing; a certain degree of rise in.the 
floor towards the back would have been 
desirable in this respect; and the five-aisle 
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im the centre block. From some points at the 
sides the orchestra is obscured by quite a large 
collection of columns interposed between it and 
the spectator’s eye andear. The general colour 
effect of the decoration, a warm grey for the 
columns and a pretty decided low orange as the 
predominating ground above, is bright and cheer. 
ful without being too strong; the ornamental 





details seem to vary between festoons and trellis- | places, 


work in large panels,—a kind of design which 
might no doubt pass muster and even get 
elaborately illustrated in France as a specimen 
of modern colour decoration, but which seems to 
us poverty itself. It is harmless, however; but 
the idea of the coloured statues of kings and 
queens of England standing at the bases of the 
columns, is more obtrusive and even less for- 
tunate, and will impart a Madame Tussaud look 
to the whole place. It is a great pity so much 
trouble has been spent upon such a very 
mistaken and unrefined manner of decoration. 
As a minor matter, we disapprove of the refresh- 
ment buffets at the sides of the hall; those who 
remember the effect at the Handel 
Festivals, of the popping of corks and rattling 
of plates at the buffets contiguous to the audi- 
toriam, will understand why. They should be 
in @ separate apartment. 

The theatre seems to promise well. 
person in it will have a fall view of the stage. 
itis not crammed up with boxes and ies, 
having only two not very deep galleries across 
the end, the rest of the audience being disposed 
in the area, on a slope of sufficient angle. For 
theatres, where the speaking-sound of a single 
voice is to be considered, length is, however, 
hazardous as to the question of hearing, and we 
fear the house will be a trying one for actors’ 
voices. The flat ceiling and side walls look 
threatening ia regard to echo; the ceiling is 
kept low, as it should be, but we are disposed to 
think some alteration will be to break 
the smooth surfaces and right angles presented 
by walls and ceiling. 

The picture-galleries will have a favourable 
light, and plenty of it; the sculpture-galleries, 
with not only a glass roof, but a glass wall on one 
side, are in danger of having too much light, 
especially as it appears to be in contemplation 
to leave the light-tinted brick of the back wall 
asit is. Something darker is wanted here to 
furnish a background. The conservatory shows 
every prospect of being a very successful and 
effective apartment of its class: a large fountain 
is in process of construction for the centre of it; 
not, however, an architectural design, but a 
fountain 2 la jardiniére, with shrabs and arti- 
ficial rock-work. 

The most distinctly architectural items of the 
show, so far, are the models of a modern Moorish 
and a modern Egyptian house, erected under the 
superintendence of Dr. Dresser, just inside the 
east entrance. These seem very well carried 
out, though modern Saracenic work must have 
deteriorated rather in style and colour in its 
inlays, or justice has hardly been done to it in 
the vestibule of the Moorish house. There is 
nothing to compete with the Saracenic court of 
the Sydenham Palace, at all events. 

The refreshment department of the new 
palace is on a very large and complete scale, 
and the planning and arrawgement for rapid 
communication between the kitchens and the 
dining-rooms seem efficient and complete, with- 
out involving any complication in the internal 
traffic of this portion of the building. The large 
dining-room, ,with its windows looking out 
tbrough an arcaded loggia on an extensive view, 
will be a very cheerful and inviting room; and, 
large as it is, will probably be well filled on many 
oecasions, The room is low for its area, how- 


ever, and it is to be hoped adequate provision | Part 


has been made for ensuring ventilation, 

The building will be opened with a musical 
festival on the let of May. Of the other diverse 
attractions which the directors offer to the public 
we may speak hereafter, but we may at once 
compliment them on the enterprise shown in 
their extensive programme, especially after so 
heavy a blow as the loss of the former building, 
while it was yet new; and may say that the 
apparently systematic arrangement of the 
whole scheme promises, as it seems to merit, 
success, 








The Raising of Grosvenor-road.—The Duke 
of Westminster has given to the St. George's 
(Hanover-square) parish 1001. towards the ex- 
penses of raising the Grosvenor-road to prevent 
inundations. 
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A LARGE NEW RAILWAY VIADUCT AT | building by an arch or gateway, rate them upon 
HANWELL, the entire frontage as though they occupied the 


Tax: Great Western Railway Company are at 
present engaged in laying down an additional 
double line of rails between the principal ter- 
minal station at Paddington and West Drayton, 
which passes through Hanwell amongst other 
and crosses the river Brent by a viaduct 
upwards of 700 ft. in length, and 50 ft. high. 
The widening of the line requires the constrac- 
tion of another viaduct, and this is now in the 
course of building, crossing the river on the north 
side of the {present structure, which is princi- 
pally built of brick. The new viaduct is to a 
great extent being built of the same material, 
but will in many respects be stronger than the 
one now in use, and carried to a higher elevation 
above the water-line of the river. It consists of 
twelve arches, eight of which are of 70 ft. span, 
and four of 32 ft. span, with strong and massive 
retaining walle at each end. The height from 
the ground to the spring of the arches is 45 ft., 
and from that point to the railway level 23 ft. 
The abutments are also very strong and sub- 
stantial, being 15 ft. 6 in. in thickness at the 
base, and above the plinth 14 ft. Gin. The 
arches are formed of eight rings of bricks, 
laid in Portland cement, whilst the piers are 
being constructed of hard stock bricks supplied 
from the Southall works. The foundations of 
the piers are formed of massive blocks of concrete 
27 ft. square, and 6 ft. thick, laid with Portland 
cement. The magnitude of the work may be 
imagined when it is stated that not less than 
seven millions of bricks will be required for the 
completion of the undertaking. The works, 
which were commenced @ little more than six 
months ago, are already considerably advanced, 
although the late severe weather has interfered 
with their progress. It is fully expected that 
the viaduct will be completed and ready for 
opening in the course of the present year. The 
works are being carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. A. Brookes and Mr. Owens, 
engineers, ‘and the contractors are Messrs. 
Williams, of Shepherd’s-bush. In the widening 
of the line between the points named there will 


ing character, including the construction of 


the new viaduct at Hanwell is the heaviest por- 
tion of the undertaking, and when completed it 
will form one of the most important features on 
the Great Western line. The entire length of 
the line now in course of being widened between 
Paddington and West Drayton is thirteen miles, 
which is within about five miles of the Slough 
and Windsor junction. 








THE ALLEGED EXTRAVAGANT 
EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL BOARD 
BUILDINGS. 


Tue charge of extravagance in reference to 
the erection of the new Board schools in the 
metropolis, which has recently been preferred 
against the London School Board by several of 
the local vestries, has drawn from the Rev. 
G. M. Murphy, one of the members of the School 
Board for the Lambeth district, a statement in 
which he strongly denies the allegations which 
have been made, and endeavours to show that in 
the schools which have been built by the Board 
they have not gone beyond what was actually 
required, either on architectural or sanitary 
grounds. Speaking of the Lambeth district, he 
states that, in addition to the thirty-four schools 
which have already been built there, or for which 
sites have been purchased, the Education De- 
ment are now insisting that schools shall be 
built at Wandsworth-common, Nunhead-green, 
Herne-hill, Clapham Park, Brixton-hill, and 
other districts where pa operations are 
now going on upon a e scale. 

He then a es, pip tcl to the actual 
building of schools, that the Board can neither 
build a school nor add anything to a school 
already built without the full consent of the 
Education Department. The plans, he states, 
are always sent to Whitehall, and, after approval 
there, are open to the inspection of any member 
of the Board. He says it is quite possible that 
in a work so comprehensive as theirs there may 

something that seems undaly costly, but 
that the fact is that every one with whom they 
have to deal thinks the School Board fair game 
for extortionate charges; and that even parish 


be several other works of an important engineer- |. 


open street. They had to resist the most 
extortionate demands for compensation, and for 
premises they purchased, and sometimes the cost 
of resistance was as expensive as yielding to ex- 
tortion. In @ vein of sarcasm he then says,— 
“Of course it would be possible to put up four 
square walls, and call it a school, but there are 
a few objections to it. The Department would 
certainly object. They would pass fora so-called 
voluntary school plans which, for the Board, 
they would utterly condemn. Then, owners of 
the property would fairly object. We are 
erecting, or are about to erect, schools on the 

Park estate, Mr. Hankey’s estate, 
the Milkwood estate between Brixton Church 
and Herne- hill station, and the Dulwich 
College estate, and the owners of pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood have surely a right 
to demand that we do not injure their property 
by placing on or near it an exaggerated cow- 
shed or an architectural barn. And I am sure 
many of the ratepayers would object. It must 
be remembered that these schools will ultimately 
become the property of the ratepayers; and as 
a good built house is cheaper than a‘ ramshackle’ 
one, so by parity of reasoning a well-built school 
will be cheaper in the long run.” He adds that 
for every school that is built, eight, nine, and 
even ten builders are selected to compete for the 
contract; and that they are now trying the 
experiment of throwing open the contract for 
certain schools to the entire building trade by 
public advertisement. If there was anything 
that could be done to lighten the cost of building 
construction without imparing its efficiency, his 
colleagues and himself would be glad of any 
hint from any quarter. But he fears that, to 
many, the offence they give is not the expense 
of sites, buildings, apparatus, management, bye- 
laws, industrial schools, and teaching, but that 
they existed at all. Their outery, dub it what 
they would, was against the Act of 1870, which 
called them into being. For these he had nota 
word, for it was merely so much waste time to 
try and conciliate them. 








THE COST OF THE CANNON-STREET 


bridges at Acton, Ealing, and other places, but | np CHARING-CROSS BRANCHES OF THE 


SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Tue proposed fasion of the South-Eastern and 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railways which 
has been made public within the last few days, 
gives a special interest just now to the cost which 
was incurred by the South-Eastern Company in 
constructing the Cannon-street and Charing- 
cross branches. The entire length of these 
branches from the Cannon-street Station to the 
Charing-cross Station, including the distance 
across the river by the two bridges, is only about 
two miles, and yet the South-Eastern Company 
spent upwards of four millions sterling in their 
construction in order to carry their system intothe 
heart of the City and the West End, where they 
built the two great stations called respectively 
the Cannon-street and the Charing-cross stations. 
The two miles of line in question, which cost the 
enormous sum of 2,000,000l. a mile, are under- 
stood to be the most expensive piece of railway 
construction in the world, and in themselves are 
never expected to pay, but nevertheless afford 
great accommodation to the public. It may be 
added that for the Metropolitan Extension line 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company, 
between Ludgate-hill and Victoria, which cost 
upwards of a million and a half per mile, the Mid- 
land Company is said to have offered the pro- 
digious sum of 16,000,000I., and to be now in 
negotiation for its purchase. 








ART AND CIVILISATION. 


In the course of a lecture on “The Place of 
Art in Life,” recently delivered in St. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, Professor Sidney Colvin 
said, at first sightone would consider that as civili- 
sation pro; these fine arts would be likely 
to fill a more considerab!e part in life; mankind, 
as civilisation advances, learns more to satisfy 
itg needs and acquiesces as the old passions get 
tamed more and more in doing what it ought, 
will it not then have more leisure for art? So 
say some who survey with comprehensive view 
the past and fatare of our race. Herbert Spencer 
says, “The wsthetic activeness in general may 
be expected to play an increasing part in human 
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sation of energy, resulting from superiority of 
organisation will have in the future effects like 
those it has had in the past,—the economisation 
being achieved both directly through the im- 
provement of the human structure itself and 
indirectly through the improvement of all 
appliances, mechanical, social, and other. A 
growing surplus of energy will bring a growing 
proportion of the zesthetic activities and gratifica- 
tions, and while the forms of art will be such as 
yield pleasurable exercise to the simpler faculties 


they will ina greater degree than now appeal to | ga 


the higher emotions.” This is very comforting 
to a believer in evolution ; but however cordially 
we may accept a doctrine as to its main princi- 
ples, one is bound to examine closely its particu- 
lar deductions and applications. Now how is 
this to be borne out by the actual state of 
things? Many things tend to show that the 
love of art has not p sed with civilisation, 
if we think of many of the London districts re- 
presenting the spirit of the time, such as South 
Kensington, with its long rows of monotonous, 
soulless stucco terraces, without any sign of pre- 
ference of style or of delight in variety and 
beauty. Nor is the inside better than the out. 
side; everything is turned out with perfect 
mechanical skill, but without any sign of the 
spirit and enjoyment. If we go to the City, 
what do we see there that bespeaks the exist- 
ence of qualities that excess of activity should 
develop? Wehavea Royal Academy and public 
monuments (mostly bitter failures); but the 
largest part of what is done in those depart- 
ments shows dull perceptions, and no vivid 
delight. Compare this life of a London citizen 
with that of a fifteenth-century Florentine. 
True, he might live in a time subject to revolu- 
tions and anarchy; but how much he had that 
rendered life worth having. When he went forth 
into the open place, surrounded by public build- 
ings,—the Chapel of St. John, the Church of 
our Lady of the Lily, the Bell Tower,—were 
surely rather different from anything we build 
now; and on the Piazza the fair statues under 
the arcades showed a rare living passionate 
spirit of play. Herbert Spencer says the Middle 
Ages were “ pervaded by inferior sentiments” ; 
bat the Baptistery of San Giovanni, the Cam. 
panile of Giotto, and our Lady of the Lily 
show that everything done by the wsthetic 
activities was done better then than now. Yet 
would we not wholly praise the past and de. 
nounce the present, por is any respect due to 
that attitude of mind which wastes itself in de- 
votion to past indignation at present and despair 
at future. Such an attitude is morally pitiful,— 
intellectually all wrong and practically para- 
lysing, and it is one into which sensitive minds, 
seeing the mischief about them, and reverential 
to the good of the past, are very prone to fall; 
but it is necessary that we should recognise, 
without undue praise or dispraise of one or the 
other, that in this order of activeness our time is 
vastly behind other times of the world. 








NEW PARISH CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, 
GUILDFORD. 


THE ceremonial of laying the memorial-stone 
of the new Parish Church of St. Nicholas, 
Guildford, took place on the 2nd instant. His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland adjusted 
the stone. The Bishop of the Diocese, the 
Sufragan Bishop of Guildford, and Dr. Ryan, 
Bishop of Mauritius, and formerly Rector of 
St. Nicholas, with a large body of clergy, took 
part in the appropriate service. The Mayor and 
Corporation of this ancient town attended in fall 
civic dignity; the two maces of gold plate, the 
larger of which was presented to the Corporation 
by Qaeen Elizabeth, being conspicuous in the 
procession. A great damp, however, was 
thrown over the proceedings of the day by the 
dangerous illness of Dr. Monsell, the much. 
esteemed rector, and indeed the founder of the 
new church. On visiting the works on the 25th 
ult., as we mentioned last weck, the reverend 
gentleman fell, owing to the slipping of some 
rubbish beneath his feet, and not only broke his 
arm, but also dislocated hisshoulder. For some 
days his recovery made satisfactory progress, 
but on the 30th of March more serious symptoms 
appeared, and for some hours life was despaired 
of. Sir James Paget came down on the night of 
the Ist of April, and by the time of the service, 
which Dr. Monsell had desired should not be put 
off, whatever might happen to himself, better 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. The 
Queen, with the unfailing and considerate kind. 


ness which so endears her Majesty to all classes 
of her subjects, made inquiries by telegraph as 
to the condition of Dr. Monsell. by A = _— 
of our going to press, his progress, though slow, 
has “wip ania St. Nicholas will be the 
third church added to the architectural wealth 
of the kingdom by the exertions of Dr. Monsell. 
The building has now risen to the height of the 
springing of the arches of the windows, and 
gives promise of being an elegant and com- 
modious structure. It is built of the local Bar- 
te stone, with Bath stone dressings, and 
pointed brickwork in the interior. The spot 
possesses unusual interest from its containing 
the mortuary chapel of the old family of More, 
of which the famous Chancellor, Sir Thomas 
More, beheaded by Henry VIII., was a cadet. 
The Losely Estate, and property of the More 
family in the neighbourhood of Guildford, passed 
by marriage to the family of Molyneux, the 
present possessors. Considerable debate has 
occurred as to the advisability of rebuilding the 
church on the ancient site, or erecting a substi- 
tute on a piece of land offered for the purpose 
by Dr. Monsell. For the sake of the More 
Chapel, which would have required extensive 
alteration to enable it to stand alone in the 
churchyard, which would have in that case been 
planted with trees, as is the picturesque church- 
yard of the parish church of St. Mary, on the 
opposite side of the River Wey, it is matter of 
satisfaction that the old site has been retained. 
It is to be hoped that with regard to the stained 
windows of the new church, example may be 
taken from the apse windows of the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Guildford, in which sermons were 
preached by the Rev. Canon Farse and the Right 
Rev. Dr. Ryan, on the occasion of the laying the 
memorial stone. Inthe apse of' this church are 





two very elegant examples of geometrical work 
in stained glass, the grace and lightness of which 
are relieved by contrast with a Crucifixion, of 
more than ordinarily bad taste and bad art, in the 
central window. Our manufacturers can now 
produce glass of a depth and purity of colour, 
the attainment of which had long been a lost 
art. But for that special and cultured taste 
which can produce anything by way of a figure 
design in glass, we have far to look. 








“ CALCOT.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—As to the Builder, 
March 27, 1875, p. 273, etymology of “ Calcot”’ 
corrupted into “Chalk Farm,” see ‘‘ Words and 
Places,” by Isaac Taylor, M.A., for probable ety- 
mology (Macmillan), pp. 170, 171, “ Caldicot,” or 
cold cot, and Cold Harbour: ruins of deserted 
Roman villas alongside highways, used for tem- 
porary shelter by travellers carrying their own 
bedding and provisions, as is done by the fre- 
quenters of khans and serais in the East. In 
Hertfordshire, “Caldicot” is called by the 





natives ‘ Caycot.” 








LONGTON SEWERAGE WORKS. 


On the 31st ult. the first stone of the proposed 
new sewerage works for Longton was laid. The 
system adopted in the construction of the sewer- 
age works by Mr. Baldwin Latham is what is 
known as the gravitation system, and by it the 
whole of the sewage of the borough is conveyed 
to one outlet. The main outfall will be of brick, 
with inverts of terra -metallic ware (Stafford- 
shire). The general system of the sewerage is 
such that the main outfall is constructed of such 
inclination as to give sufficient velocity to the 
minimum flow of sewage, thus making the sewers 
self-cleansing. As the size of the sewers de- 
creases from the point of oatfall the inclination 
increases, so that a uniform rate of flow may 
take place over all branches of the sewers. Ar- 
rangements have been made that in case of 
necessity both the outfall and branch sewers 
may be flushed. The whole will be ventilated, 
and the duplicate system has been adopted. 
There will be two sets of sewers, one being 
devoted to the conveyance away of sewage proper 
and the other to carrying off surface and storm 
water. The system is being so introduced that 
existing sewers may be attached for the purpose 
of conveying away surface and storm water. 
An agreement was entered into between the 
Town Council and the Duke of Sutherland for 
the disposal of the sewage upon terms which it 
is hoped will be mutually advantageous. The 
terms of the agreement are that the Dake will 





receive upon his estate the sewage of Longton, 


and utilise it for fructifying purposes. The 
Council have, on their part, to construct the 
sewerage works to the point of outfall at the 
boundary of the borough, near the Lord John 
Russell Inn, Dresden. The expenses consequent 
upon the work are estimated at 27,6001., but the 
gum includes the proportion which East Vale 
will pay for the sewerage of that district. The 
Town Council will pay the Dake 5001. a year for 
the term of the agreement—for twenty-one 
years; the Duke taking all the expense and re. 
sponsibility connected with the sewage after its 
passage beyond the boundary of the borough. 
The repayment of the money obtained on loan 
for the construction of the works will be spread 
over a term of years. The Duke ought to make 
a good thing out of this arrangement. 








A FRIENDLY MEETING. 


Ture members of the District Surveyors’ 
Association dined together in the large room at 
the “ Albion,” in Aldersgate-street, on Wednes. 
day evening last. Although simply a social 
gathering, we shall probabiy displease no one by 
saying that Mr. E. Woodthorpe presided in his 
light-hearted, genial way, and that Mr. E. 
Saunders, Mr. F. Fowler (members of the Board 
of Works), Mr. George Valliamy, Mr. Dawson, 
Mr. Papworth, Mr. Hebb, and other mem- 
bers of the profession, were there as guests. 
Major (Charles) Fowler, the honorary seore- 
tary, acted as crowpier, and amongst the 
district surveyors present were Messrs. Harry 
Oliver, Legge, Paraons, Foster Hayward, Hansom, 
Williams, Hammond, Peebles, Plumbe, with 
many other equally “good men and true,” 
whose names at this moment we do not recall. 
Some hearty and agreeable speeches were made, 
and every one admitted that it was very useful 
now and then to be merry. 








THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOLS. 


Tur new schools in Charter-house-square, 
which have been erected from the designs of 
Mr. I’Anson, were opened on Tuesday last, by 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales and other illustrious persons being 
present. At the close of the ceremony the 
whole of the visitors, some hundreds in number, 
were entertained at luncheon in the great hall. 

In our volume for 1873 (xxxi., p. 479) some 
particulars both of the old schools and of the 
proposed new ones now completed will be found. 
The contractors were Messrs. Browne & Robin- 
son, and the cost, we understand, will not be 
far from 50,0001. The land cost about the same 
sum, but part of this will be regained by the 
sale of the old site. We may find an opportunity 
to return to the subject. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Hammersmith Gate. — These schools are 
situated in William-street, leadiog down to 
North.end, Fulham, about five minutes’ walk 
from Addison-road Station. The new build. 
ings, designed to accommodate 304 childrer 
(boys and girls), are attached to the old school 
formerly belonging to St. Mary’s Church, and 
which will now be utilised for the infants 
(about 150), caretakers’ apartments, &c. The 
girls are placed on the ground, and the boys on 
the first, floor, each being provided with ample 
lavatoriesand cloak-rooms, separate playgrounds, 
and entrances. The elevation is Gothic, to match 
the old building. The architect is Mr. E. R. 
Robson, and the contractors are Mesers. Hook 
& Oldrey, the amount of whose contract was 
3,3591, Mr. J. Jefferson was clerk of works, 








Sewage Irrigation —At a meeting of the 
Blackburn Corporation, held on Thursday in last 
week, Councillor Beads carried a motion calling 
the attention of the Home Secretary to the 
manner in which the Blackburn Corporation has 
been imposed upon in carrying out the irriga- 
tion scheme. The ex-Mayor said that the pro- 
sperity of the town had sein blighted through 
excessive expenditure and heavy rates : 200,0001. 
had been spent. In every instance the Cor- 
poration had had to pay three times the value of 
the land taken. A searching inquiry ought to 
be instituted, and the way in which the Mayor 
and Corporation of Blackburn had been op- 





pressed ought to be represented. 
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ARCHITECTS AND IRON. 


THouGH it i¢ becoming a common article of 
accusation against the architects of the present 
day, that they have neglected iron, the charge 
can hardly be made, at any rate, against their 
representative body. Iron has been brought up 
again and again in the course of the Institute 
proceedings. As long ago as 1842 a medal was 
offered and awarded for the best essay on the 
adaptation of iron constructively and artistically 
in modern architecture. Coming to later dates, 
Mr. Aitchison, in 1854, read a paper on iron as 
a buildiog material, and this was followed the 
next year by one from Mr. W. H. White, on the 
legitimate use and proper treatment of iron in 
design. The two papers, both by able and 
thoughtful architects, materially differed in the 
line they took; the first-named upholding the 
*‘iron age” theory, and representing that par- 
ticular metal as destined to be the great construc- 
tive element in modern architecture; while Mr. 
White altogether repudiated such a view, and 
insisted that iron should be the servant of archi- 
tecture and not its master; a new and important 
material to be made the most of, and to be 
treated in the most suitable and effective way, 
coustructively and decoratively, but only as sub. 
ordinate to the more massive building materials, 
atone and brick. At the first conference meeting 
in 1871, Mr. Aitchison again advanced the standard 
of iron as the new constructive basis of archi- 
tecture, to a not very sympathising audience. 
In the same year was read a communication 
from Mr. Papworth on the fall of the iron dome 
of the Anthwum at Brighton. Subsequently 
there was the important paper and discussion on 
the Vienna dome; and at the commencement of 
the present session a medal was again offered for 
the best essay on the subject, to which, however, 
there was no response. And on Monday we had 
the latest instance of the interest of the Institute 
in the mat er, in Mr. Driver’s paper, elsewhere 
reported. 

While, therefore, there can be no charge 
against the representative society of the profes- 
sion as having overlooked this important subject, 
we may say that the charge against the profes- 
sion generally on this head has been somewhat 
overstated. Engineers are particularly fond of 
ringing the changes about our neglect of iron; 
and the reader of Monday’s paper apparently 
took their side in his remarks on the enterprise 
of the engineers in dealing with this material, 
and spoke of it as ‘‘an example” to architects. 
Looking at the character and appearance of the 
structures with which engineers have made beanu- 
tifal our towns, we may perhaps conclude that 
this was only a slip of the pen, and that the 
word “warning” was in ended. Certainly no 
one bound, as an architect is, to consider the 
appearance and expression of a structure as 
something, could well regard the average 
engineering structures in any other light. The 
architects might not unfairly say (and claim 
some merit for it), “ See what fearful things we 
might have made if we had chosen to give our- 
selves to iron; and we have resisted the tempta- 
tion.” It was argued, furthermore, that the 
engineering profession have shown an appre- 
ciative spirit in borrowing much from the 
architects, and that we have not returned the 
compliment. If architects are likely to make 
no better hand of borrowing from the engineers 
than the latter have in borrowing from them, the 
experiment had certainly better be let alone. 
The last and crowning sin of engineering design 
generally consists in the appropriation and mis- 
application of architectural details without any 
consideration of their real meaning or suita- 
bility. Better far to see the naked construction 
of an iron bridge than to have it cased over with 
a facing of applied slices of Classic or Gothic 
detail, or what is supposed to be such. 

As a matter of fact, however, we do not think 
architects in practice have by any means so much 
neglected iron as they are accused of haviog done, 
and that it was rather a mistake in a member 
of the profession to repeat this charge against 
them. And Mr. Driver’s satirical remarks as 
to the habitudes of architects in concealing iron 
with casing and plastering, and so forth, cer- 
tainly do not apply to the best members of the 
profession nowadays, and were a repetition of a 
etyle of criticism which might have been called 
fur ten or fifteen years ago, but hardly is so 
now. Of the lecturer's own suggestions as to 
the ornamental treatment of iron, illustrated as 
io principle and method by the drawings of a 


advantage. Bat he had hardly sufficiently com- 
out of Egypt himself to assume too didactic a 
tone. Drawings were shown of iron capitais, to 
illustrate a right and a wrong way of affixing the 
foliage decoration to the bell. Bat why fix it at 
all? The proposal only shows that he who made 
it had not gut free from prejudice in favour of 
certain forms supposed to be necessary, and, 
therefore, to be imitated in iron, if it were used. 
If the iron capitals cannot be cast with foliage 
ornament (imitation of carving, in fact), of 
course they are not really cast-iron design, and 
are a falsity. In one of the papers previously 
referred to, Mr. Aitchison brought this point 
forward, and suggested that the Institute could 
not do better than offer a medal for a good 
design for a cast-iron capital, which could be 
cast at once, without the process of riveting on 
ornaments afterwards. The suggestion was pot 
adopted, and perhaps not quite seriously made ; 
but the point is one that should be borne in 
mind. It is no use people expecting to make 
anything original and suitable of cast-iron 
design, if they go to it with their heads fall of 
orthodox details suitable only for carving in 
stone. 

As to the general question of the importance 
of iron in modern architecture, we hold the 
“jron age” view to be totally exaggerated and 
indefensible on any sound critical grounds. Iron 
is @ most valuable auxiliary, and may be made 
much more so than it usually has been; and no 
doubt the frank and unbiassed consideration of 
its capabilities in regard to construction may 
tend to lead to new and original treatment in 
both respects. Bat what was urged on this 
as well as upon previous occasions, that iron is 
not capable of being treated, when extensively 
used, so as to give repose and monumental 
expression to an edifice, is perfectly true. And 
there is a consideration beyond that, viz., that 
we have no proof of its being any more monu- 
mental in fact than it is in appearance ; the test 
of time has not been applied to it; but we have, 
on the contrary, strong presumptive reasons for 
thinking it is not so, in cases where it is relied 
upon as the main portion of a large structure. 
It is unfortunately too well known that the 
Crystal Palace is already entailing most dispro- 
portionate and continual expense to keep it in 
repair, and yet it is quite a new building in com- 
parison with the duration of really architectural 
stractures. As to what is being continually said 
by the advocates of the iron age theory, that if 
the Mediz val builders, for instance, had possessed 
the means of casting iron on a large scale, they 
would have made as fine a use of it as they did 
of stone, we repeat now what we have eaid 
before, that if the architects of the thirteenth 
century had used iron as a main part of their 
structures, we should know very much less about 
them than we do, since the probability is that 
not one of their original structures would be ina 
existence at this day. 


question was the somewhat extended part taken 


concern with the material under debate. Infor- 
maticn from such sources is often valuable, and 
some that was valuable was given. Exhortations 
and criticisms, however, are different things 
from iaformation. When gentlemen who are 
commercially concerned in a particalar material 
are permitted to indalge in impassioned addresses 
to a meeting of architects, pointing out how 
much better they could build if they would only 
trust entirely to this material, and, in fact, leaving 
nothing undone but handing round their business 
cards on the spot, the result may be amusing 
at the moment ; but this kind of thing is hardly 
consistent with the dignity of the profession, or 
of the society which represents the profession. 








Gymnasium at Marlborough House.— 
The Prince of Wales has employed Messrs. Geo. 
Spencer & Co., of Howard’s-buildings, Central. 
street, St. Luke’s, to fit up a gymnasiam on the 
lawn of Marlborough House, for the recreation 
of the Royal children, who are in training under 
a staff instractor of the army. The apparatus 
consists of a wooden platform 16 ft. by 9 ft. On 
this is erected an iron frame, 12 ft. high, a 
horizontal bar with steel core, a pair of swivel- 


ing plank and sparred ladder (in one) has also 
long. A climbing pole of 12 ft. and a pair of 





new market at Santiago, one or two are good |p 


and capable of beisg worked ont further with 


arallel bars complete the apparatus. We shall 


Saas Sn eats of 1G ve Sn 00 of Israels, entitled “ Mourning” (165). 


The cold light of dawn breaks from a. high 
window into a desolate.looking stone-paved room, 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tae fifty-second exhibition of this Society 
opened this week. Among the nine hundred 
and odd pictures which are displayed on the 
walls of the extensive galleries in Suffolk.stree’, 
may be noted a tolerably large work by A. B. 
Donaldson, ‘‘The New Duet” (188), sung by 
two young men of the chapel choir for the edifi- 
cation of a scarlet-robed Cardinal aud his friend, 
and accompanied by a monk ou the harpsichord, 
we suppose we must call it, for the figures are 
not modern, though the instrument looks tuo 
much so to go with them. A rather heated 
tone, and a want of concentration in the colour 
composition, are defects in the work, which is 
worth attention. Girardot’s screen scene from 
the “ School for Scandal” (175) is well grouped, 
and the contrasted expressions of the two 
Surfaces are good; but Lady Teazle, as an 
embodiment of the character, is absurd. Mr. J. 
D. Watson contribates “Mind and Matter” 
(130), Don Quixote moralising over the sleeping 
Sancho Panz1; and Sir John Gilbert sends a 
very nice little work illustrative of an episode in 
the history of the same renowned pair, in which, 
however, the figures are subordinate to the 
landscape, a wooded tcene painted with mucli 
breadth. Sir Francis Grant’s “ Small Study for 
a full-length Portrait” of an officer in unifurw 
is a very good specimen of his talents. Among 
the other too numerous contributions may be 
mentioned as above the average, “The Home 
Raler,” by E. C. Barnes (47), a mischievous 
little girl tyrannising over her doll; “ La 
Ballade”’ (55), by 1. Roberts, a poorly-dressed 
girl leaning against a wall reading a street 
ballad, expressiua and colour good and original ; 
“Faces in the Fire,” and “ Katey’s Letter ’’ 
(73, 90), by Haynes King; “Grandmama’s 
Secrets” (128), by J. T. Lucas; “A Quiet 
Corner” for a set-to between a Royalist 
anda Paritan (138). by T. L. Tourrier; Mrs. 
Charretie’s “ Lady Betty at Home” (160), and 
“The Village School” of J. T. Peele (165), in 
which some of the children are very pretty. Mr. 
Redgrave sends a landscape, “The Vale of 
Mickleham”; Mr. Wyllie’s various small contri- 
butions are all good; Mr. Hemy sends two or 
three small coast scenes in his well-known style, 
and Aumonier’s “Dolgarrog Mill” and A. B. 
Grahame’s “Evening” (195, 196) are good 
landscapes. Among the watercolours, Mr. 
Richmond’s small figure study, “The First 
Garden” (756), is worth attention, the figure of 
Eve is very pretty, and the tone unusual. There 
are somo nice drawings among the watercolours. 
The mass of the Exhibition unhappily reminds 
us of the epigram on a dilettante whose socia! 
merits are set forth, with the saving clause — 

** But Heaven preserve us from his fiddling — 

It is so very, very middling !”” 
Indeed, there are not a few productions to which 
even this faint praise must be denied. Why any 


A feature in the discussion at the meeting in one should paint them, and why when painted 


they should be hung in a public place (unless as 


in it by gentlemen having a practical and trade | , warning), we cannot undertake to conjecture. 





THE FRENCH GALLERY, PALL-MALL. 
THE twenty-second annual exhibition of the 


works of Continental artists, at Mr. Wallis’s Gal- 
lery, which was opened to the public this week, 
hardly keeps up the prestige of most former 
exhibitions of the series. Some old contributors 
are but poorly represented, and we come upon 
not a few works certainly below the mark which 
we have been used to here. We can hardly 


felicitate the promoters of the exhibition on the 


frequency with which the present bearer of the 


name of Kaulbach figares in their catalogue. 
Of the four small ideal heads by this artist, one 
only, “ Violette” (24), exhibits any character, 
and the two figures, “The Happy Mother” and 
“The Rendezvous” (64 and 102), are simply 
millinery. The two small pictures bearing the 
names of Corot and Rousseau respectively derive 
their chief value from those names. Meyerheim 
is but ill represented by “The Woodside Path” 
(100) ; and Madrazo would have done better for 
his reputation by withholding so poor @ piece of 


common-place as his svle contribution (83) ; 
still, the difficulty in getting together a collec- 
tion from abroad every year must not be over- 


covered hand-rings, aad a foot swing. A climb. | looked. 


In regard to the highest ends of art the one 
onto af the year is the so'ema and pathetic 





be glad to find the example followed. 
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the only two chairs in which support a coffin, the | 
black hangings of which are indistinctly seen in 
the back-ground. To the right a worn-looking 
woman sits on an old basket rolled against the 
wall, her head bowed on her hand, the other 
hand on a Bible half-closed on her knee; her 
little daughter sits on the floor at her feet, look- 
ing wistful y before her, one hand still holding 
the cord with which she has been rocking her 
doll’s cradle to pass the weary hours. The 
scene, the uncertain light, and the simple 
grandeur of the bowed figure, speak to the 
heart with an unostentations but genuine 
power unfortunately rare in contemporary paint- 
ing. It is scarcely creditable to the judgment 
of the hangers (or we might more fairly say, 
perhaps, to the taste of the public for whom 
they cater) that this work should be compara. 
tively cornered, while such far inferior pro- 
ductions as the “ Marriage Contract” of Goupil 
and the ‘Startled Fawn” of Hoff find centre 
places on their respective walls. 

The work of Israels is balanced by another 
cottage interior, the“ Premiers Pas” of Blommers. 
The two happily illustrate the contrast between 
the prose and the poetry of painting. The finish 
of detail in the latter is admirable; but the 
figures are vulgar and uninteresting, and the 
subject very hackneyed. Israels would be 
accused by some of insufficiency of finish; and 
we do not take his rather uncertain texture and 
outline a3 an ideal style of execution; but it is 
his own, and suffices to tell all that he wishes to 
tell. 


But let us, by way of contrast, cross the | 





and “ Splendour” (154, 160) are effective ; there 
is considerable pathos in the former. We can 
hardly feel much interest in the somewhat mild 
half-lengths of Schlesinger ; and the peasant girls 
of Bouguerean, in spite of a rustic simplicity and 
sweetness of expression whichareseldom wanting 
in them, tire us by the painter’s adherence to a 
single type of a face, especially in regard to the 
conformation of the moath and chin, which looks 
as if they were all painted from the same model. 
Defregger’s “‘ Zither Player” (86), puzzling over 
the instrument toan audience of two girls, isa very 
pleasing group. Among the miniature paintings 
which the example of Meissonnier has given rise 
to, Chevilliard, whom we noticed last year, is 
super-excellent in his caustic little studies of 
priestly character. Here we find the ecclesiastic | 
rubbing his hands in jolly satisfaction at having 
got * Out of the Rain” (5); here bargaining for 
a melon (25), and again, on “A Morning Stroll” | 
(37) contemplating the feet and legs of a statue, | 
on the pedestal of which may be discerned the 
words “Leda” and “Jovis.”’ Pasini’a little: 
Eastern scenes keep up the usual type; and | 
Sohn’s “ Maternal Cares” (10) is notable for 
remarkable truthfulness of texture and local: 
colour without over-elaborate finish, Among 
landscapes, Daubigny is represented by one, | 
“Duke Guillemin” (18), with much refinement | 
of tone and composition, but withal tame; | 
Munthe, by two or three of his admirable winter | 
scenes, one of them (50) quite perfect in tone | 
and in the light of the evening sky ; Poschinger’s | 
contributions, hard as they are, have originality | 








bread, and a small bow! of a kind of gruel made 
from “el drah” or millet. Those who are in 
better circumstances provide themselves ever 
market-day, which happens twice a week, wi 
either balf a pound or lees of meat, or some fish 
cooked in oil. ‘‘Cuscosco,” the favourite and 
national dish, is made from the finest part of the 
wheat, barley, or millet, and requires a large 
quautity of butter or milk, which renders it a 
more expensive dish, and therefore cannot form 
a part of theirdaily food. So simply, indeed, do 
the workpeople live, that the cost per head is 
from 2d. to 4d. a day. 

The nature of the engagements and the pay of 
|the artisans may be mentioned here. The 
tanners, for instance, of Morocco and Rabat 
excel all others in their dyes. Tanning and 
shoemaking are not, as might be supposed, two 
separate trades, but the former is entirely a 
monopoly of the shoemakers, who tan end pre- 
pare the leather for their own use. Slippers sre 
the chief articles made: a pair costs from 3:. 
to 4s. The workmen, who vary in number from 
five to fifteen, are paid for their work from 24d. 
to 8d. per pair, according to the quality of the 
slippers produced, At the chief feasts, of whic! 
are four annually, each man receives from his 
employer, in the form of a present, a pair of 
slippers. Weaving in silk and carpet-making 
are manufactures confined mostly to women, 
who wo:k in their private houses, and besides 
retaining what they require for their own use, 
are enabled to equal the profits of other indus- 
tries, by the sale of their handiwork. Occasion- 





room to where Gerdme, in his “ Dansedu Sabre” | and merit; and Miss Clara Montalba’s claim | ally they employ workwomen under them, who 


(69), brings before us Oriental life in all its} 


semi-barbarous splendour of colonr and orna. ' 
ment. The scene is the court cf an Eastern | 
potentate, who sits in state, in an apartment | 
gorgeous with colonred tiles and rich carpets | 
(executed with the painter's usual uncompromis- | 
ing minuteness and fidelity), surrounded by his: 
court, to see a girl go through a pas seul, with a! 
naked sword balanced on her head, and ancther | 
in her hand. She twirls round with an easy | 
smile of confidence, a green veil floating from} 
her head, the upper part of ber figure covered , 
only with a transparent lawn, while a blue scarf | 
descends from the hips; her neck and bosom 

covered with a profusion of gold ornaments. | 
The ring of spectators look on in different phases | 
of interest; the black slave in the rear, who, 
beats his hand on his water-pot in lien of a! 
tambourine, is in the aitist’s best manner; and a! 
tonch of his own, too, is the figure of the ape | 
seated on the floor and looking aa intently asthe | 
rest. It is curious how this one incident inten- 

sifies that savagery of Eastern life, which this 

wonderfully gifted painter has so penetrated into 

and reproduced. Still, this is a work (already | 


notice as the work of a comparatively new and 
certainly original artist. The two studies in 
“The Lagune, Venice” (137, 153), though not | 
showing such power as some of her remarkable | 
drawings in the Winter Exhibition of the Society 
of Painters in Water-colours, and, in fact, a little 
like echoes of Tarneresque effect, are rich in 
tone, and fall of light and air. 





DWELLINGS OF ARTISANS IN MOROCCO. 

Axmosr all the artisans and indoetrial classes 
of Morocco are inhabitants of the towns, Morocco, 
Vez, Mequinez, Tetnan, and the ports on the 
Western coast. The inhabitants of the remain- 
ing large tracts of country seem to rely upon 
pediars, if far from a town, to supply them with 
all they require for their households, excepting 
some articles of dress, which are woven by the 
women in and for their own homes, and whose 
work cannot be reckoned as a separate branch 
of industry. 

The aggrezate number of inhabitants in the 
towns and ports amount, in round numberr, to 








are paid about 4), per day, or receive a per 
centage on the proceeds, The fisest woollen 
materials are also woven by women, but the 
ordinary “baik” and “djellabea” are woven 
by men. This trade flourishes mostly at Fez, 
where some manufactories employ as many as 
twenty hands, at the rates of 4d., 5d., and 6d. 
daily, or 10s., 12s., and 163., if engaged the 
mouth. At the potteries of Fez and Tetuan, the 
workmen either receive a per centage on the 
profits, or from 4d. to 5d. a day. ‘Tailors both 
sew and embroider, each master employing three 
or four hands, who receive from 1d. to 4d. per 
garment. All under-clothing is sewn by women, 
who work at the same rate. Those who are 
employed embroidering gold on velvet and silk 
on muslin earn about 6d.aday. Of masons and 
carpenters, there exists a large proportion io 
every town; their engagements are by the day, 
when they earn from Is. to 4s.; and their work- 
men are usually engaged by the month, at from 
12a. to 16s. The artisans employed in other 
industries are paid about the same rates; iu 
some instances, however, a penny-loaf is pro- 
vided daily, in addition to the wages. Labour 


purchased, we may note, at the cost of 4,500 ; 240,000 souls, and their artisan and industrial | begins in summer at six a.m., aud continues 
guineas) in which the executive is higher than | classes to about 14,000, or an average of 6 per | until four p.m.; in winter it begins and termi. 
the intellectual interest. Near this we notice!cent. The honses or lodgings asually occupied | nates an hour earlier, one hour’s rest being 


another of the most elaborate pictures in the 
room, Ribera’s “ Behird the Scenes’ (52). A 
pretty circus-girl has met with a fall in some 
icrobatie performance, and is carried “ behind,” 
»wed by a motley crowd, with various expres- 
sions of real or acted sympathy, a fat and 
spectacled doctor forming the centre of the 
group. In the young woman on the right, in 
pink tights and high-heeled boots, the artist has 
happily hit that ungainly figure of a woman in 
male costume, with which we have vecome dis. 
agreeably familiar of late. The scene may be 
intended for an English theatre; the young 
lounger behind the scenes, who looks on in 
consternation, and mechanically clatches his 
stick, is st least unmistakably English: the 
nature of his interest in the matter is obvious 
enongh. On the left, a debauched-looking 
wretch, in parti-coloured tights, sits on the 
ground, smoking unconcernedly. Our objection 
to the work is that it oonveys the idea of being 
painted with no feeling or sympathy on the part 
of the artist; its tone, literally and metaphori- 
cally, is unpleasing. 

Billet’s “Tobacco Smugglers in Poland” 
is interesting as taking us into a new scene. 
The smugglers go at a trot over the snowy 
country with a pack of dogs with the contra. 
band article in parcels, saddle-wise, on their 
backs. Bat the figures are tame in manner and 
execution; the small pictnre of the girl giving 
water to “the young ducklings” (124) has more 
originality and artistic feeling. Govupil’s “ Mar. 
riage Contract” is interesting as the work of an 
artist generally known here by single-figure pieces 
only; the action of the modest young bride is 
pretty and natural, but there is not much in the 
picture. Daez’s two life-size studies of “ Misery” 










| 


by these classes, are not situated in a separate 
part of thetown; but the dwellings, both of rich 
and poor, often adjoin one another, and it is 
only the Jews’ quarter, or ‘Millah,” which 
forms a division apart from the rest of the town. 
With the exception of houses belonging to the 
wealthier inhabitants, which are invariably 
raised a story above the ground floor, those of | 
all classea are very similar in their constructi:n, 
consisting, as a rule, of a courtyard inclosed by 
three or four long narrow rooms. The wealth 
or poverty of the cecupants is indicated by the 
quality of the tiles or bricks paving the court or 
“patio,” and formingalsothe flooring of therooms, 
and by the walls, doors, and woodwork, whichin the 
houses of well-to-do people, are respectively stuc- 
coed, carved, and painted; whereas, the houses of 
artisans are most simple, the walls without and 
within are whitewashed, the doors made of the 
commonest wood unpainted, the yard and rooms 
paved with ordinary red bricks, the latter being 
only furnished with a mat and a strip of carpet 
or mattress to sleep on. The few remaining 
necessaries of the houschold can be comprised 
in a short inventory,—namely, a large chest, a 
small low table, a tub for washing Jinen, a kettle 
and a couple of saucepans, two teacups, and 
seven baskets. 

The rent paid by the family of an artisan 
occupying the kind of house mentioned, varies, 
according to the size and state of repair, from 4s. 
to 83. per month. There are a few who live in 
houses which they have ivherited or have built 
for themselves. Lodgings are also let at‘a low 
rate, the rent of a room for an unmarried artisan 
being from 1s. to 2s. a month. 

The liviog of the industrial clasces is most 
simple, consisting deily of two penny loaves of 





allowed at midday. 








THE LATE MR. ALEXANDER THOMSON, 
ARCHITECT. 


In the death of this well-known architect, 
which occurred in Glasgow on the 22nd uit., 
that city has lost one of her most esteemed 
citizens, and the profession, generally, one of its 
brightest ornaments. The lamented gentleman 
had been in failing health daring the past winter 
through an attack of bronchitis complicated with 
asthma, and aggravated by the unusual severity 
of the season. Mr. Thomson may be said to 
have died in harness, as he was at work on the 
Saturday preceding his death. In the evening 
of that day bad symptoms were observed, the 
patient continued in a week state throughout 
the Sanday, and at seven o’clock on the mornivg 
of the 22nd he expired. 

Mr. Thomson was a native of Balfron, Stirling- 
shire, and went to Glasgow in early boyhood 
about the year 1824. Having been employed for 
a short time in the office of a legal firm, he served 
for some years under the late Mr. Robert Foote, 
and thence removed to the office of the Jate 
Mr. John Baird, senior, where he remained 
thirteen years. He next started business on his 
own account in partnership with bis brother-in- 
law, Mr. John Baird, junior, a connexion which 
lasted for nine years, at the ex jon of which 
period he joined his brother, Mr. Geo. Thomson, 
under the firm of A. & G. Thomson. The 
brothers afterwards took in Mr. Turnbull, and 
the firm carried on business until the demise of 
Mr. Alex. Thomson. Partly by way of com- 
pliment and partly to distinguish him from a 
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number of bis professional brethren bearing the 
same name, the deceased gentleman obtained 
the appellation of “ Greek Thomeron,” to which 
the bent of his studies and his numerous de- 
sigos in that style of architecture fally entitled 
him 


An intelligent observer, as he walks through 
the streets of Glasgow, will not find it difficult 
to trace in some of the public edifices, both in 
the city and subarbs, traces of his original mind 
and skilfol hand ; and it may be said of all his 
works that they are characterised by boldness 
of conception, effective composition, and careful 
study of detail. Among his more important 
works may be mentioned the Caledonia-road 
U.P. Church, the St. Vincent-street U. P. Church, 
and Queen’s Park U. P. Church, which has 
lately acquired so melancholy an interest owing 
te the recent accidental death of the popular 
pastor, the Rev. Wm. Spratt. Passing over 
other public edifices, we may indicate, as having 
been designed by Mr. Thomson, the Egyptian 
Hall, Union-street; a range of buildings in 
Gordon.street, facing Alston-street; a tenement 
in Bath-street, adjoining the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute; and two imposing buildings on the north 
side of Savchiehall-street, one of which is now 
occupied as the new Washington Hotel. 

But Mr. Thomson’s reputation is not merely 
local. He was for two years the president of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, an office at 
present held by his brother-in-law and former 
partner, Mr. Baird, jun. ; and in this capacity he 
was frequently brought into communication with 
professional brethren in London and elsewhere. 
Indeed, it has been said that the name of “ Greek 
Taomson,” of Glasgow, is almost as well known 
to metropolitan architects as to those of his own 
city. Mr. Thomson, two years ago, delivered a 
course of lectures in connexion with the Glasgow 
Haldane Academy of the Fine Arts on Architec- 
ture and kindred topics, which not only displayed 
extensive knowledge of the subject, but were 
marked by much freshness of purpose and critical 
tact. 

It remains to add, that Mr. Thomson, at the 
time of his death, had nearly completed his fifty- 
eighth year, and has left a widow and seven 
children. His geniality as a man, and his kind- 
ness and true-heartedness as a friend, will long be 
remembered. 








THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE ARCHITECT AND THE WORKMAN. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


At an ordinary general meeting of the session, 
held on Friday evening, the 2nd inst, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. S. Quilter, Messrs. 
8. G. Owen, W. G. Bagnal!, Harold Griffin, and 
J. F. Molyneux, were elcc'ed inembers. 

It was announced that the next visit would be 
paid this day (Saturday) to St. Helen’s Church, 
Bishopsgate, when the president had promised 
to be present, and address to the members some 
remarks with regard to the building. 

Mr. F. E. Thicke then read a paper on 
“The Relationship between the Architect and 
the Workman.” After some preliminary obser- 
vations, he said that it was his belief that the 
profession had recently had a surfeit of high. 
flown grandiloquent language, and, as one of the 
architectural papers lately observed, ‘ Oxe 
begins to shudder at the masses of magnificent 
verbiage which exist in print and in manuscript 
on the subject of the noblest of the arts, the music 
of the eye, the noble master-minds of the Middle 
Ages, and all other such war-paint of the literary 
architect.” Therefore, he did not consider he 
was about to give a lecture, but he desired to say 
a few words in a plain, frank, and straight- 
forward way, in order to raise a discussion be- 
tween members of this Association, who for the 
most part were the janior members of the 
profession, and a few earnest, thoughtful, repre- 
sentative working men. Whatever the capacity 
of an architect who had a literary taste might 
be, he ought not to fill a position as a mere book- 
worm, It did not of necessity follow that 
because he had literary talent he possessed 
practical knowledge. 1t could not be denied that 
it was of the highest importance that architecte, 
as well as working men, should have practical 
knowledge, and it was with that object he had 
sought to be the humble instrument whereby 
they might be bronght iuto closer communica- 
tion one with the other, which would be attended 
with, he sincerely trusted, a result mutually 
advantageous. It was generally thonght, and 
on consideration one could not be surprised that 
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it was so, that architects had a more thorough 
knowledge of labouring men than most other 
persons ; but he was sorry to say that this wasa 
fallacious idea. As a rule, they were lamentably 
ignorant of those who were carrying out their 
ideas, and working under them; they utterly 
failed to hold that communication with the 
workman which would enable them to obtain a 
better insight into his character, and learn 
how most effectually to assist him. He appre- 
hended the object of all men, much more the 
architect, ought to be the social improvement of 
their neighbours, so as to lead to their greater 
happiness. There could not possibly be any 
excuse in these days of workmen’s clubs, me. 
chanics’ institutions, &c., for the architect to 
say, ‘‘ Where can I meet the working men to 
have this social intercourse?’ The establish- 
ment of .a workmen’s club was of very frequent 
occurrence, and every town, with any pretension 
at all to the title, could boast of one at least; 
whilst the metropolis and its suburbs were 
literally swarming with them. Not only was 
intellectual and scientific knowledge imparted at 
these institutions, but, he was pleased to say, 
that technical education was receiving a fair 
share of attention. A technical education com. 
mittee had been formed at the Artisans’ Insti- 
state in St. Martin’s-lane, which boasted that it 
had as leaders such men as Lord Lyttelton, Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., and Mr. Hodgson Pratt; | 
and the work they had been able to accomplish 
in the way of practically demonstrating in the 
workshop the utility of practical manipulation 





had been pre-eminently satisfactory. He (Mr. 
Thicke), along with others, had had far more | 
opportunities of judging them, and he felt that 

it was an extremely difficult task to draw the line | 
between praising the workman and encouraging | 


old social rule “ that every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes” met with the same 
result now as formerly, viz., a Babel of discordant 
erections such as more often than not character- 
ised English productions, both in domestic and 
street architecture. What was wanted was to 
bring about that harmony of action which un- 
doubtedly existed when those glorious creations, 
the ecclesiastical structures of the Middle Ages, 
sprang into existence. What he would propose 
was the collecting together, under the auspices 
of the Architectural Association, in the form of 
a Conference, all branches of those engaged in 
the building trade. At this Conference he would 
suggest the formation of a Guild of Building 
Constructors, the objects being to advance in al! 
possible ways the interests of the trade. This 
might be done by systematic lectures, delivered 
at proper times, and, as far as possible, in con- 
nexion with work there and then in course of 
construction ; and by prizes to be offered for the 
best essays upon the several branches of work. 
Suggestions should be solicited from all engaged 
in building work or from others, and sent in to 
the committee of the guild. Any solid improve. 
ment introduced, or suggested by an operative 
or other person, should be reported upon, and, if 
approved, adopted, and the party assisted in 
receiving protection if it was of sufficient import- 
ance as to be worth a patent. Periodical exhi- 
bitions should be held, with a Museum of 
Architecture and Building Appliances, to be 
opened at such hours as would be convenient 
to the humbler members of the craft. In 
this museum the exbibition of models should 
be encouraged, and drawings of all sorte of 
erections should be hung in conspicuous 
places, with the estimated costs; and means 
should be taken to show the general public how 


him to be, as the Builder says, “ egotistical and | cheap houses were run up, and how the public 


impertinent.” There was often a great deal of | 
injadicious and ill-advised patronage on the part | 


were swindled by the crafty speculative builder. 
And workmen should be encouraged, while 


of well-meaning friends, which tended to make | actively engaged in their calling, to register their 


artisans and labourers too frequently to con- | 


practical observations obtained while carrying on 


sider themselves artistic heroes; but, on the | their daily industry. By this means a fund of 
other hand, he fancied that architects, as| valuable information might be obtained. By 
a rule, were too apt to act the martinet,|such a guild as he had attempted feebly to 


and spurn the advice and assistance of | 
the practical workman. Mr. Fergusson, | 
whose judgment, advice, and opinion, should | 
always be received with the consideration | 
they merited, said only the other day “that any 
step towards employing any person of a lower | 
educational or social status than the profession | 
of architects as now constituted would be a} 


describe certificates of competency might be 
issued; and it would, indeed, be a proud day 
when the workman and the architect, the 
employer and the employed, should strive to 
raise the whole status of the trade, the soundest 
basis upon which to found a true and just scale 
of advance in wages. Another suggestion he 
would like to make, and it was one which he 


step in the wrong direction, and the idea of| intended to adopt himself. When a building 


employing workmen in the sense in which that 
term is generally understood, is so to degrade 
the art by pandering to ignorance and vulgarity 
as to destroy it for ever, and to blot out its 
name from the list of the fine or refined arts of 
mankind.” He could not help thinking that 
remarks such as these could not do other 
than an immensity of harm. More than once 
had his attention been drawn to the paragraph 
which he had quoted, and which was taken 
from the Builder, by honest, straightforward, 
and intelligent working men, who, in angry 
tones, had protested that it was a gross libel 
upon their order, and he himself candidly 
admitted that he agreed that it was so. Had 
the remarks been made forty years ago, he 
should understand Mr. Fergusson’s allusion to the 
ignorance and vulgarity of the working classes ; 
but, in the year of grace 1875, he thought all 
must admit that ignorant and vulgar workmen 
were more the exception than the rule. Educa- 
tion was rapidly converting the labourer, who 
was formerly a boor and a lout, into something 
more than a mere automaton. The labourer 
was being taught that he had a mind, and the 
wherewithal to think, and the influence this was 
having upon them asa nation was perhaps im- 
perceptible at present, but must be by and by 
immense. And yet slowly, but most surely, in 
many branches of industry, they were falling 
behind an ancient renown, simply because 
there was an unhappy divorce between 
science and practical manipulation, and no- 
where was this and the want of theoretical 
application of art to industry more apparent 
than in those industries which related to 
building construction; and the attempts which 
had been made to remedy this defect, felt 
by all, but admitted by few, were of the most 
unsatisfactory character. Here, where they 
prided themselves upon the unlimited scope they 
gave to individual liberty, and their detestation 
of official espionage, this separation was accom. 





panied by most unfortunate results, and it was 





pot surprising that the application of the very 


| was about to be erected,—say a mausiou,—every 
| person employed, from the humblest labourer, 


should from the very commencement of the 
works be informed of what was about to be done. 
The whole of the working drawings should be 
placed in a conspicuous place, so that they could 
always be accessible to the meanest workman, and 
all of them, together with the specification, 
should be explained in a sort of brief lecture by 
tte architect more often, but in his absence by 
the clerk of works or foreman. The system of 
drainage should be explained, ventilation, hot- 
water apparatus, &c., described. He would then 
invite suggestions and comparison of suggestions 
from every one employed, from the tiler to the 
plamber. These would, of course, be submitted 
in the first place to the clerk of works or fore- 
man, and then to the architect, and, if found 
to be feasible and practicable, and thought to 
be a decided improvement, would be readily 
adopted.* Each man would thus have a 
distinct interest in his work, and would not 
feel that he was a mere machine, like the tool 
he held in his hand. A well-known repre- 
sentative workman said to the reader the other 
day as followe:—* You know, the architect has 
ceased to be what he originally was, and what 
he ought to be, and which the name implies. 
He has become rather a peripatetic fashion- 
able person, conspicuous by eye-glass and rings, 
and a professional individual of consequence, and 
in consequence away is made clear for any 
adventurous person, not perhaps _ conversant 
with any particular branch of the building trade, 
who undertakes the erection of our suburban 
residences and our houses, and countless abor- 
tions spring up right and left, harmonious in no 
one respect, and agreeing only in their supreme 
uglinees, an outrage upon convenience and taste ; 
and more often than not the primary requisites 
of a good habitable house, viz., light and ventila- 
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tien, are utterly and wholly neglected.” “ What 
‘there is appears to me,” he went on 
to say, “to be vexatious, pedantic, obstructive, 
and offensive: There is often an saamees 
necessary interference as regards a pier, per 
im the wrong, place, a wall of insufficient thick. 
ness, Or a mistaken line of frontage, whilst 
sanitary ents, and the quality of the 


arrangem 
materials nsed, are entirely overlooked. In fact, | mahogany 


the: ignorant and selfish specnlater has pretty 
mach his own: way, and the result is: only too 
well known.” When observations like these 
were made by the workmen, who themselves 
desired: a better state of things, it seemed to the 
lectuver that they were not acting unwisely in 
taking stock of the position, and seeing-whether all 
the: faults, which undoubtedly existed in their 
system of domestic architecture, lay entirely 
with the: men: who came forward ae builders, or 
the man who might be employed. What a con- 
trast this: vast city presented to the agreement 
and harmony of design as depicted in. the best 
of the Continental cities. A sight of them pro- 
duced. an satisfaction and a desire at 
times:for a slight taste of the autocratic rule 
and power where the results seemed so pre- 
eminently satisfactory ; not that they would wish 
to see liberty of action removed, but something 
like: intelligent order and harmony in accord 
with and working hand in hand: with convenience 
and neeessity. There was no more patent illus- 
tration of the wild vagaries of their unbridled 
freedom of action than in the mode in which their 
Freehold Land Societies covered their ground. 
They covered acres and acres with gaudy and 
fantastic outrages upon taste and convenience, 
and without any regard to economy. If any 
person were to commence a search after the 
elements of thrift or profitable investment, it was 
more than probable that the last place he would 
find it would be in connexion with one of these 
Building Societies, from the simple fact that 
every element of advantage was neglected and 
lefo ont in their structures. Side by side of a 
villa built in the Swiss style was a little mean, 
unpretending cottage, with small, simpering 
windows, and a tall, consumptive-looking door, 
oue costing perhaps five or six times as much as 
the other. This ill-assorted arrangement of 
houses existed on nearly every building estate in 
and around the metropolitan area. That which 
characterised the conglomeration of bricks 
and mortar called villas, also characterised 
much of the street architecture, viz., the 
encouragement of every kind of neglect in a 
sanitary, artistic, economic, and utilitarian 
point.ef view. Mr. Fergusson (?) had most per- 
tinently remarked upon the neglect in employing 
professional assistance, and had pointed out what 
had occurred in a very conspicuous manner in 
the building of the 2imes office in Queen Victoria- 
stveet. An erudite amateur and a master work- 
man had produced a building, against which no 
reasonable ground of complaint could be lodged, 
either as: to design or execution, certainly not in 
the latter. There must have been some very 
cogent reason for this avoidance of the employ- 
ment. of a trained and educated mind in the 
erection of this structure; and he for one: would 
like:to know more about it. If the profession 
were to commence to turn its mind to the 
practjpal work of constructing better homes for 
the million, a far appreciation of the 
value’ of the profession of the architect would 
follow. When the workman, the public, and 
some reforming school of architects could meet 
for @ common object, viz., that of housing the 
labourer and artisan in a sensible, practical, and 
economic manner, there would arise an entente 
cordiale between the profession and the masses, 
which would ensure honour to whom honour 
was due, and a general advantage would result 
to the community at large. What more worthy 
object could occupy the minds: of thoughtful 
men, whose special business it was to house and 
home the people than that of showing how to 
solve the problem of providing for the over- 
growth of their lange towns and cities, thereby 
saving that annual destruction of valuable life, 
which was the result of causes readily pre. 


ventible ? What. ghastly parody upon enlighten- | 


ing the public with information in connexion 
with: chi and building news was con- 
tained in the leading professional paper a week 
or two since. On one page the homes of some 
handveds of working men in Stafford: were de. 
scribed as being in a most miserable plight. 
Ash-pits were overflowing, water-pipes and cess- 
pools were so close together that contamination 
was certain, and fevers and diseases of every 
kind were prevalent in almost every house. On 


another page. there was an elaborate account of 
some recently-erected stables, where every 
novelty and appliance that human ingenuity 
could suggest in the way of comfort and heaith 
for the horses had been introduced. The sani« 
tary arrangements were said to be perfect, and 
large sums of money had been spent upon the 
ornamentation, consisting ef polished teak and 
! Surely the designer and the pro. 
prietor must. have imagined. that the life of an 
animal was of more value and importance than 
the human being! Until the science. of archi- 
tecture came back to primitive conditions, much 
of the honour due to one of the noblest pro- 
fessions would be wanting. When men first 
sought. shelter, there was an undoubted respect 
paid: to him who combined comfort, durability, 
and economy in those habitations which must 
have first supplanted the nomad tent, and, as 
Civilisation progressed, the conveniences:of homes 
became more diversified and elaborated. Well, 
indeed, might Sir Richard Wallace’s stables be 
pitted as a fierce satire upon the report made 
of the homes of the people of Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Stafford. If incompetence 
ever sat enthroned and legislated for housing 
the industrious poor, it must have been during 
that period when the railways monopolised 
travelling, making no provision‘for the workmen 
to be carried to and fro at moderate fares to the 
suburban districts. After dislodging them by 
hundreds and thousands, and causing them to 
crowd into courts, was it to be wondered at that 
the death-rate ran so high, or that health was 
the exception rather than the rule? The 30,000 
poor of Liverpool who lived in cellars without 
light and ventilation, were but a sample of tens 
of thousands of others:in various large towns in 
this country. What might not be done by com. 
bination, and by the exercise of a little common 
sense on the part of workmen, assisted by those 
whose profession it was to design and to build 
something besides petrified forests: in stone; like 
their cathedrals, or curved mountain ranges, like 
their palaces ? It might be said of the profes. 
sion, as of every other, there were beauty and 
honour where there was utility, and there could 
be no doubt they were fast driving on to that 
time when the men they should “delight to 
honour,” the real, true, grand majesty of the 
people, would not be the men whose mark upon 
history’s page had been traced like a burning 
meteor in the sky, marked bya track of fire and 
blood,—of war, revenge, and debt, but by the 
more prosaic work of fashioning healthy homes 
for happy people. The architect who helped to 
take men from crowded courts, where no sun- 
rays penetrated, from pestileatial air, which 
killed as surely as the cowardly stiletto, was a 
benefactor of his kind. In conclusion, Mr. 
Thicke said, let architects, whilst practical in 
the profession, never forget there was a true 
greatness in humility. To assist the handicraft- 
man in the building trade to be a wiser and more 
efficient workman, was a noble form of humility. 
They should remember the Great Architect 
of the World, who, while planning the Eternal 
Hills, thought it not beneath His dignity, Al- 
mighty though He: was, to teach the sparrow 
how te build its humble nest, or the ant the rules 
by which it carried on its subterranean archi- 
tecture. 

The Chairman said that the author of the 
paper had brought before them a very bold pro. 
ject, and he had no doubt but that there would 
be great diversity of opinion with regard to the 
matter. No one, however, would dispute for a 
moment the great disadvantage which the arti- 
sans of the building trade now laboured under 
in the want of harmony between them and the 
architect, but he thought the great difficulty 
which would be found in carrying out the sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Thicke would be in finding 
a common platform upon which those were to 
meet respecting the questions at issue. 

Mr. Ramszill was of opinion that an architect 
‘was literally a leader of the builders, and he re. 
gretted that in this capacity the architect did 
\not act, especially as regarded instructing and 
‘superintending the workmen. 

Mr. Hugh H. Stannus, thought that the sub- 
ject was one very difficult to deal with, and there 
must of necessity be a conflict of opinion with 

toit. Mr. Thicke was right in principle, 
the only difficulty was as to the matter of prac- 
tice or detail. Mr. Stannus regretted that the 
relationship between the architect and the work- 
man was not of the character which he would 
wish to see, and he trusted that this state of 





things might be improved, and that the architect 
would hold communion with the workmen, so 





in the pursuit in which he was engaged. Heng. 
vocated the extension of Workmen’s Clubs, ang 
thought that contact with workmen j 
architects, and was of opinion that they could nog. 
mix amongst practical men too much. He like@ 
the notion ef explaining to the men the 

and details of any building that was about to be 
erected as set forth ; bnt he doubted whether the 
same staff of men remained on the building, 
With respect to the representative: i 

he would express: some-doubts about him, for ix, 
might mean a man who once used to work at g. 
trade, but was now going about: to attend meg. 
ings. These-were not the men they required; for 
they wanted to deal witha man whose heart wag. 
in his work. Asto the remarks made with re, 
gard to Sir Richard Wallace’s stables, they shold, 
remember that horses were particularly suscep. 
tible to cold, and it was necessary therefore that 
the stables should be: made as comfortable ag. 
possible. 

Mr. Connolly, a mason, said that he was not 
now working at his trade, although he: began to 
chisel in the year 18380, and he had no ht 
of relinquishing the profession to which he: had 
been so long devoted, for as: long as he lived he 
would still be a mason. With regard to the 
subject of the relationship between the-architect 
and the workman, it was- clear to him as noon 
day that there was adivorce between them. The 
architect, in his opinion, was not the same-sort 
of man as formerly, nor was the workman, He 
recollected, when he was a boy, that when » 
man was brought up fer a joiner or a mason he 
had to learn mensuration, and to be cognisant of 
that portion of science and art which had any 
bearing on the trade he was being brought up 
to. The men were sensible, and the architect. 
was never above talking to them, and he infused 
into their minds a love for their profession. Mr, 
Connolly thought that any movement to bring 
about a reform in the present condition of things 
would be astepin the right direction, and stated 
that, if people would lay down their selfish pride 
the matter would be easy. The architect should 
consult the workman in all the details of a build. 
ing, for by this means he would be certain to 
gain valuable information from a constructive 
point of view. In every way they looked at it 
the relations between the architect and the 
workman were very inharmonious, much to the 
detriment of the architect and the workman. In 
the Middle Ages, those who designed the beau- 
tiful cathedrals were men who, without preten- 
sion, associated with the workmen who had to 
carry out the designs. : 

Mr. Robertson was of opinion that in consider. 
ing the question with reference to the structures 
of the Middle Ages; it was necessary to bestow 
some: thought’ on the altered conditions under 
which buildings were erected in these days. A 
great many of these conditions were in relation 
to the commercial view of the question. He did 
not think that the architect could learn much of 
the constructive character of the building from 
the workman ; but if he were likely to do 80, 80 
much the worse for the architect. Mr. Robert- 
son also thought that the architect was not likely 
to learn much of sanitary science from the work- 
man, for sanitary science was of modern growth, 
and if it were necessary for the architect to go 
outside the profession for information upon this 
point, he must go to those who made ope’ | 
science their study. The sanitary defects, w: re 
had been referred to in the paper by Mr. Thio e, 
were not due to the architect. Even if ot 
were, Mr. Robertson could not see how rl 
could be due to want of communion beinere, 
architect and the workman. Many of the pei 
most men in the sanitary movement had es 
architects. They obtained their Liga" 
from their own observations, in gomg pe 
the dwellings of the people. This sort © 
was not professional work at all, but peat ite 
work of those who devoted their energies 
promotion. A professional man, howerer, Fe 
sessed great advantages in regard to the hy ee 
With reference to the proposed guild, , - 
be avery desirable thing, but it certainly see pen 
to him ‘that the Architectural Associa’ ™ 
altogether an inadequate basis from W a 
build such an immense superstractare 4 
object of the Association was to — 
tectural studies, not to educate acre et they 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews thought mat 
were going on a false principle, for it seen. 
be assumed that the workman and the He did 
were sworn ‘enemies one to the eure chi 
not think that there was any such feeling nae" 
; hitects. It see 
ing at all on the part of arc 
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to him that they would be in a very poor plight 
if it was necessary that they should employ com. 
stent workmen to correct their designs. They 
pit told that an architect was to instruct the 
workman; but he denied this in toto, for an 
architect had nothing whatever to do with the 
workman. What the architect had to do was to 
superintend the works generally, and to see that 
the whole of the work was carried out in an 
efficient and manner. Of course, the 
architect had not to ignore the workman entirely, 
bat he certainly had not to educate him, There 
was @ very strong feeling existing amongst 
workmen against architects ; in fact, he was 
afraid that there was @ certain democratic 
feeling existing among workmen at the present 
time. So long as this state of things existed 
there would be inconvenience and disagreement 
between one and the other. There was a want 
of responsibility in workmen, and if this was 
remedied, he thought that many of the evils of 
which architects had to complain would disap- 
ar. Regarding the education of workmen, he 
regretted that in brickwork very few of them 
could properly bond their work, and this gave 
the architect much trowble. Then, too, with 
respect to carpenters, in former days they learnt 
technical matters most religiously; but at the 
present time builders had much difficulty in 
getting men who could set out properly. It was 
to be regretted that there was not the education 
amongst the men themselves which could pro- 
perly fit them for their work. Noclass of men 
was better paid for their work than the artisan 
nowadays, and he possessed immense advantages 
and was quite as well off, if not better off, than the 
mercantile clerk. Why they should be expected 
to make especial provision for them with regard to 
their dwellings he confessed that he did not know. 

The Rev. Mr. Solly, of the Artisans’ Institute, 
was afraid that the experience of Mr. Mathews 
with regard to the working man had been unfor- 
tunate, for, personally, he (the speaker) had 
been greatly encouraged by the result of any 
efforts which had been made for working men, 
taking them as a class. If they looked merely 
at the interests of architects and builders, he 
was perfectly certain that they mu-t see that it 
was for their interest to do all that they could 
to promote the skill, industry, and sobriety of 
the working classes. Mr. Thicke’s object was 
right, he thought, in the spirit in which he 
would carry out the relationship between the 
architect and the workman, for he would like to 
see them bound together, united into common 
brotherhood, with a unity ef purpose. Respect- 
ing the deficiency of knowledge on the part of 
the workman, he regretted that the apprentice- 
ship system was almost broken dowm, so that 
youths and young men did not get that instrue- 
tion which they had ia former days, and to 
remedy the present condition of things he would 
urge workmen to join such an Inetitute as that 
with which he was connected. ; 

Mr. Edward Hall urged the necessity and im- 
portance of mere intimate relationship between 
the architect aud the workman, by which means 
there would gradually be got rid of that 
animosity which new existed. If the architect 
would make himself on friendly terms with the 
workman, they would gradually see that the 
unfortunate state of things would come to an end. 

Mr. Savage trusted that there would soon be 
brought about a healthier state of things between 
the workman and the architect 3 and if this were 
done, he thought that the public would be 
benefited, and the intelligence of those who at 
the present time had no bond of union existed, 
would be cultivated. 

_ Mr. Thicke, in reply, @aid that he did not 
oe that the workman and the architect 
ooked upon each other as enemies, but thought 
eo the architects teek more notice of the 
orkmen it would be mach better. With 
ait ce pra edneating the public upon 
be pg by geet em jaa 
guild that he had Bie ioccla ss 
Pe Chairman said thet the Architectural 
. nite not an easociation to form such 
feenel ie be of opinion that it eould be 
stating ab Fergie —— aertoons Institute, 
be givendo it, if established, by the members of 
the Asseciati by the members of 
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THE CARVING OF NATURAL FOLIAGE. 
ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Last Saturday afternoon, the Srd inst., Mr. 
William Brindley delivered a lecture at the 
Royal Architectural Museum, Tafton-street, 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster, on * The Carving of 
Natural Foliage.” 

He commenced by saying that, though much 
had been said and written on natural foliage of 
late years, and although many of them had been 
endeavouring to carve foliage naturally for some 
time, yet they had much to learn before arriving 
at the standard reached by the men of the 
Middle Ages. It was not only in the carving of 
the natural leaves they had so much to acquire 
from the old carvers, but in the grouping and 
adaptation of the various forms to their different 
purposes and positions. The use of natura! 
foliage in English Gothic came in at 1290, and 
went out at 1310. By this he meant foliage 
carved as they found it growing, pure and 
simple, for after the latter date they found that 
the foliage conventionalised more or less up to 
the end of the Perpendicular period, or the last 
days of Gothic, so that the actual duration of 
this most beautiful style only existed some 
twenty years, or about the same length of time 
that the moderns had been attempting todosimilar 
work, Nothing, he thought, could possibly show 
their littleness better than to compare the pre- 
sent twenty years’ work with the twenty years’ 
work of their predecessors, for, find it wherever 
they might, it was sure to be beautiful. The 
question, therefore, they all naturally asked was, 


‘however did they do it ? for in this case it was 


not a gradual development, but a positive deter- 
mination of the architects and carvers to throw 
over Karly English work, and use natural foliage. 
Some authorities no doubt would differ from him 
as to the suddenness of the change, and show 
a transition, which no doubt there was; but it 
was so extremely slight that it was scarcely 
worth notice, for, upon careful examination or 
analysis, he thought they would find it simple 
Early English foliage, with a better notching 
on the edges. The best examples were 
Bishop Bridport’s tomb at Salisbury, and War- 
mington Church, near Peterborough. He felt 
convinced that much of this work was done by 
the same men that produced the natural folisge. 
Some people would tell them that Early-Eaglish 
was a conventional copy of this or that plant ; 
but up to the present time he failed to observe 
nature-copying in it. Both styles had their 
merits, neither of which they had been yet able 
to surpass, or even equal, with all their models 
for incentives. In proof of his remark, that 


see precisely the same , and side 


by side, or rather stene by stone, they would see | and 


Early English of the most perfect character, 
with natural foliage as beautiful and chaste as 
the mind could possibly conceive. When in the 
Chapter-house he would request them not to 
omit to notice the rose diaper iv the 


spandrel the 
arcade, which was an example beth of design 


and of execution. In his opimien, these old 
carvers obtained their kn of natural 
forms in a perfect way, and this was proved by 
the results at the modern attempts at 
English design, as compared witheld work. 
thought any modern sculptor was quite as likely 
to arrive at the excellence of Greek art, as 
seen under Phidias, as any modern ornamental 
carver was likely to approach im originality the 
early Englishmen, as seen in work exeouted at 
Wells and Westminster. Conventional foliage 
that had existed more or less since the days of 
the Egyptians, passing, through Greek, Roman, 
Romanesque, Byzantine, Norman, and its transi- 
tion, was now in England entirely thrown over- 
board, and become extinct. What was most 
surprising was that this change should have 
been so sudden ; for in those days there were no 
illustrated building periodicals to echo the news, 
or railreads to convey the men from building to 
building with speed. It seemed to him that 
Freemasonry, or something of that sort, must 
have have had a remarkable influence in those 
days. The looking back at bygone styles of 
architecture was very interesting, and became 
more so as they studied the matter deeper. The 
archzologist of the present day had little 
difficulty, when looking at an example, or it 
might be only a fragment, in telling them to 
what style and date it belonged, even if it was 
as old as the Tower of Babel; but with regard 





to the Victorian productions, Mr. Brindley 
thought that the archwologist of the next cen. 
tury would be frequently puzzled; for almost 
all styles that had ever existed they attempted 
to copy, irrespective of material and climate. 
The next generation might safely call their works 
the Bric-d-brac or Maseum style, for he did not 
think there was much fear of it being mistaken 
for an earlier style, In matters of architecture 
they were mere copyiste, and, like all copiedworks, 
architecture lacked thelife and force oferiginality. 

In regard to the carvings-of several styles of 
architecture, he did not feel ashamed @# copying, 
for life was so short, and nowadays they had to 
try their hands at everything in the way of orna- 
ment that had gone before. What else could 
they do? But in the matter of nataral foliage 
carving, he really did feel ashamed that they 
knew so little about it, seeing that they had 
every variety of plant to study from that the old 
carvers had, and, in addition to this, through 
the help of botanical science (which had made 
so much progress of late years), there were 
numerous other examples of which they could 
avail themselves in museums aad botanical 
gardens, not only ia London batin most pro- 
viacial towns. They were not going with the 
times in progress. They professed to get their 
living by carving ornament, and all good orna.- 
ment partook more or less of nature: how then 
could they expect to get on if they did not take 
the trouble to study from the life in plants in the 
same manner as any artist did for the figure ? 
No one desirous of studying vegetable forms had 
much diffi ulty or excuse, however he might be 
placed, in finding some form or other worthy of 
his attention; for whenever circumstances were 
compatible with vegetable existence, there they 
found that plants arese. It was not only on the 
luxuriant soil, upon which many generations had 
flourished and decayed, that they found the 
display of the beauties of vegetable life; but 
from the material of the most sterile rock nature 
prepared the way for it, the sligbtest crevice or 
inequality being sufficient to arrest the invisible 
germs that were always floating in the air; and 
the humblest plants which sprang from these 
soon overspread the surface. Haviog completed 
their allotted period of existence, they died and 
decayed ; but their death was only a preparation 
for the appearance of higher forms of vegetable 
straeture. They were followed by successive 
tribes of plants of gradually increasing size and 
strength, until in the course of years the sterile 
rock was converted into a natural and luxuriant 
garden, of which the productions, rising from 
grasses to shrabs and trees, presented all the 
varieties of the fertile meadow, the tangled 
thicket, and the wide-spreading forest, When 
they examined any common vegetable, they 
foand that it was composed of @ number 
of parts, differing in their form and structure ; 
sack, for example, as the stem, roots, leaves, 
flewers. Each of these they might 
subdivide into others. The leaves, for 

, into the footstalk, upon which they 
were supported, and the expanding portion or 
blade. The blade of the leaf might again be 
distinguished into the midrib and the branching 
veins proceeding from i (which formed, as it 
were, its skeleton), amd the soft, fleshy portion 
which clothed these; amd they might further 
convince themselves a little examination of 
the presence of a kind of skin or cuticle which 
enveloped the whole. Tosimplify the subject, he 
would divide it into fowr distinct heads, viz.— 
1. Roots. 2. Stem and branches. 3. Bads and 
leaves. 4. Flowers, fruits, and seeds. First, as 
to roots: they were the parts of the plant on 
which it chiefly 4 for the supply of 
the moisture whieh its growth required, and 
they also served te fix itin the earth. They 
absorbed or sucked up fluid with great rapidity. 
Of the fluid absorbed by the roote, a small por- 
tion only was retained within the plant to 
serve as @ part of its food, the greater portion 
being sent off again from the leaves by the 
process termed exhalation. The design of the 
Creator seemed to have been to beautify all that 
was to be exposed to their eyes, whilethat which 
was to be hidden was left destitute of grace or 
beauty. Leaves suspended from their branches 
balanced themselves gracefally with every move- 
ment of the air. The stems, branches, and 
flowers were the ornament of the landacape, and 
satisfied the eye with their beauty; bat the root 
was without colour or brilliancy, and was usually 
of a dull uniform brown, yet it-performed in 
obscurity fonctions as important as those of 
stem, branches, leaves, or flowers. Yet how 
vast the difference between the verdant top of a 
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a 
which rose gracefully and elegantly into 
We ole, and the coarse masg of its roots, divided 
into tortuous Pym oe ut harmepy or 
metry, and forming @ a 
eyes. ‘These organs, 60 little favoured in their 
appearance, had, ever, very important fano- 
tions in the order of yggetable qction. The chief 
office of the stems or branches appeared to be 
to elevate the leaves, which were organs de. 
stined to conyept the crude fluid absorbed by 
the roots into putritious sap, for the supply 
of food to the gtructure. It was furnished at 
intervals with nodes or knots, from which 
the leaves, budg, and branches arranged in a 
perfectly regular order. The root presented 
nothing of a simul nature. This characteristic 
oe them easily to distinguish in the veget- 
able axis between that which belonged to the 
stem, and that which was peculiar to the root. 
The form, size, and direction of the stem depended 
upon the part which each plant had to take 
amongst the vast vegetable population which 
covered and adorned the globe. Plants which 
required to live in a pure and often renewed air 
had a straight stem, either robmst or slender, 
according to their individual habits. When they 
only required a moist and denser atmosphere, 
when they had to creep along the ground, or to 
glide among the brambles, the stems were 
unugually long, flexible, and trailing; if they 
had to float in the air, supporting themselves on 
plants gf more robust growth, or to hang sus- 
nded from forest trees in gracefal festoons and 
light garlands, they were provided with flexible, 
slender, and pliant stems, which enabled them to 
embrace with their tendrils the trunks of trees 
andshrabs. Thus nature fashioned the outward 
forms of plants according to the functions which 
had allotted to them. Nothing was more 
variable than the appearance of the stem in 
vegetables and trees, and in their infinite variety 
they sometimes presented to them perfect types 
of beauty and elegance. With regard to the 
buds and leaves, they spoke of the bud which 
hid under its delicate green envelope, as the 
source of those brilliant ornaments of nature, of 
which every year witnessed the birth and death. 
The bud was, in fact, the cradle of the young 
plant. his organ alone was capable of repro- 
ducing a new individual, and the horticulturist 
was familiar with many wonderful multiplica- 
tions of species through its means. In ordinary 
slesealinges, however, the bud was not 
intended to be separated from the mother 
plant; the function of the plant was to nourish, 
strengthen, and increase its growth, until it 
f an organ, taking part with the others 
in the life of the plant. It was the 
bud, which year by year repaired the losses, 
and supplied the flowers, the leaves, and the 
branches which had disappeared. The bud was 
the trug renovator of the vegetable. It might be 
said, in fact, that a plant was all bud; there was 
scarcely any part that did not produce it. 
Buds were of two kinds, viz., those which pro. 
duced leayes and branches, and those which con- 
tained both leaves and flowers. The leaf bud 
Was & aealy conical organ, placed in the axil of a 
leaf,—in fact, a rudimentary branch, so to speak, 
formed as the growing season was about to close. 
18 growing point was comprised of cellular 
tissue, in direct communication with the pith of 
the stem. Leaves, upon just opening from the 
bud, were more adapted for carving than later 
on in the season, for at that period they were all 
Vitality and strength in outline, so, consequently, 
more suitable tocopy for Early Decorated work. 
As the Season advanced, and they began to fall, 
good suggestions were often observable for Late 
crated outlines. As a rule the old caryers did 
not indulge in a great variety of leaves. They 
were frequently content with about six, viz., the 
maple, the oak, the thorn, the ivy, the rose, and 
the vine. The grapes of the vine were carved 
much like the ordinary bunches that were seen 
out of doors or upon walls. The grapes were 
round, not oval shaped. As regarded variety of 
leaves, th : reage 
2? “Jere was no doubt but that in Great 
they were very fortunate, for nearly 
fom anata leaf of Europe was eitherto he 
lanes, mods ye or growing wild in the 
& rule wow? ond fields. The typical plants as 
© were either of yery simple form, or 80 
architectural 
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“emark would not hold good for the ferns 

en ne which were most gnitable, and many of 

se wala tlicote variety might be increased in 
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creditably done with them in modern work. 
The old carvers did not, however, seem to 
have used them much. Mr. Brindley sup- 
osed it was because their abacuses were 
There was little doubt but that the Early French 
garvers, and the English, in Early Transitional 
work, used them very much. His memory re- 
called to him the cathedral of Sgiggons, which 
was profusely decorated with fern jn its capitals, 
many of which were footers = suggestive, 
and showed immense thought and study in their 
adaptation, From 70,000 to 80,000 distinct 
specieg of pignts had been collected By botanists 
from the surface of the globe, and probably as 
many more remained to be pepe red, so that to 
simply attempt to give an idea of thig immense 
variety was Pe ible. By means of the black 
board, Mr. Brindley then drew attention to a 
number of Jeayes, common in England, which 
would serve for the purpose of carving from. 
The manner in which nerveg or veins were dis- 
tributed, he went on to say, required careful 
study, as it gerved to distingnish divisions of 
vegetables from each other, Plants examined 
with reference to the manner in which their 
leaves were veined admitted of being separated 
into two great divisions—the parallel veined, and 
the meshed or reticulated. He thought that 
leaves much cnt up, like the buttercup, did not 
require so many yeins, showing, or i i 
the same force as plain leaves, like the ivy; the 
one depended for effect on surface work, the 
other for beautiful outline. Leaves carved for 
a great height were much better not cut up in 
outline, or cut about on their surfaces. As cleverly 
as the old Engligh carvers managed their natural 
foliage, the French carvers almost beat them, 
particularly in the carving of capitals, for the 
French, having a square abacus to contend with, 
it became more difficult to deal with than 
English circular. This difficulty they got over 
very cleverly by branching up the leaves, their 
system mostly being to make strong woody 
varieties support themselves by growing firmly 
on the bell of the cap, while the weaker plants, 
such as bramble and ivy, were usually sup- 
ported on an architectural support, in principle 
much like a flying buttress, as could be seen 
from casts of some French cathedrals. In 
the south transept of Westminster Abbey, or 
Poets’ Corner ag it was commonly called, in the 
middle of the arcade on the west side of this 
transept there was a maple capital, level with 
the eye, treated with bossed leaves, which, in 
his opinion, was a scrap of carving of a very 
instructive character. The grouping was perfect, 
and the carving of the leaves and stems most 
beautiful ; in fact, this capital was as perfect a 
specimen of what could be done with natural 
carvings to suit the architecture as could pos. 
sibly be found in this country. This capital, no 
doubt, was the work of a Frenchman, for Sir 
Gilbert Scott had informed them that French 


chiefly circular, and not adapted for perfaragion. 


artists executed work at Westminster Abbey as | flig 


early as 1265. The English method of treating 
caps and arch mouldings was a little different 
as a rule from what they found in France, for 
while the French bossed their work for light and 
shade, giving gradations of shadow, the English 
went in for bright lights, with dark contrast 
shadows, which was effected with very flat 
surface work, with deep undercuttings, and, to 
make the work architectural, they perforated it 
to the fullest extent, sothat while the mass of 
foliage was being looked at, the under mouldings 
were seen at the same time. It was frequently 
in this particular that modern work lacked the 
force of old, for it was so difficult to get carvers 
now to pierce the work. They imagined by so 
doing that shadow was lost; the result was that 
they got caps, &c., to the old contour, but lacking 
the distinct underneath architectural line.. There 
was no doubt but that this matter of perforation 
was one that had been much overlooked. At 
Winchester Cathedral, the slate work, which 
they all so much admired, owed most of its 
interest simply to this fact. Even the whole of 
the finials and bosses to vaulting were perforated. 
In modern caryings of natural foliage they 
appeared to fail much in want of simplicity of 
arrangement. Most plants, when growing, 
some marked system that was generally over- 
looked, for instance, the maple growed in pairs, 
and go should he represented; for, hotanically, 
they were requisite to prevent the work being 
taken for other plants. 

In conclusion, he would gay to those art stu- 
dents who had not begun to study nature, begin 
at once. If they could not get anything better, 
begin with a sprig of watercress, and in this 


Henrietta-street, Coyent Garden. is golidly 
with | executed ag a the lobby and Safest 





alone they would find sufficient to employ them 
some time if they sketched, not only in a picture 
sense, but made sections of its stems and its 
leaves. Those who had more love for conven- 
tional work must pick up guch things as dock 
and fern leaves, for at the present ‘time of the 
year the various forms they took with every un- 
folding was marvellous. They ghould also make 


a selection of different branchég pf trees in bud 
just now, place them in water, sketch the 
same buds daily until they had opened into 


leaf; they would thus quickly feel their know. 
ledge of natyre’s workings to he: byt very little, 
and he trusted, at the same Bat the Jove 
created the study wonld be a sufficient 
incentive to give them impetus tq gantinue in 
the w: for, depend upon it, every spent 
in nature’s study would greatly rep: ym, and 
be both profitable and a source of ‘clei asure. 
Mr. J. Hungerford Pollen, of the Ken- 
sington Mugeum, briefly proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, which, having hegn duly 
responded to, the proceedings termingted, 








LONDON SHOP FRONTS. 


THE accompanying engraving represents the 
shop-front which has been recently erected for 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, publighers, in 


being of oak. Mr. A. E. Worsley was thg archi- 
tect, and Mr. Hockley, of Kensington, the 
builder. Messrs. Williams & Norgate, who 
mainly confine themselves to the publication and 
sale of foreign works, came into this quarter of 
the town at atime, some thirty-two ygars ago, 
when it included very few ublishing ges. 
It is now fast becoming the Paternogter-row of 
the West End. 








TODMORDEN TOWN-HALL. 
THE FIELDEN MONUMENT. 


ToDMORDEN TowNn-HALL, of which we gave a 
view in our last, wag opened an veyed to 
the town on Saturday last. We ads ns of . 
the two principal floors, as promised. © give 


some additional particulars, chiefly relating to 
the interior arrangements and decorations. At 
the grand-entrance, the ceiling of the vestibule, 
which forms a half-circle, has been ately 
treated, the decorations being gold and gojours, 
and the patterns shells and radiating . The 
shafts on each side of the doorway arg of white 
polished Hoptonwood stone, and the staircase 
rails are of copper-bronze and gilt. By day, 
the staircase is lighted by five large windows in 
the lower portion, and seven smaller ones above. 
For night, a massive chandelier illuminates the 
vestibule and the stairs. The main staircase 
rises from the centre, by a flight of eyghteen 
stone steps toa landing, from which there are 
ights of eight steps each branching to the right 
and left. The former of these branch staircases 
leads to a room under the platform of the large 
hall, which has been fitted up ag a retiring-room 
for speakers, singers, or others who may be 
‘ on the > and the itder io a 
similar apartment, to be used as a cloak-room, 
and which is fitted with pigeon-holes, hooks, &c., 
for that purpose. The walls of both these rooms 
are diapered in two tints of grey, with a margin 
forming them into panels. We now come to 
what is the great feature of the whole building, 
and that is the hall, which has dimensions of 
96 ft. 9in. by 44 ft. 6in., and a height from floor 
to ceiling of 34 ft. 9 in., with-a decorated cove 
ceiling. At one end is the platform, and at the 
opposite end, nearest County Bridge, is a spacious 
gallery, under which is a general cloak-room and 
a crush-room, connected by a staircase with the 
corridor at that end of the building and the 
entrance from the County Bridge. 

The decorations of the large hall are lavish. 
The ceiling, which is decorated in colours and 
gold, is divided into three large panels, in the 
centre of each one of whieh is placed a gun- 


burner, projecting some 6 ft. downwards, and 
which algo serye as ventilators. of these 


gun-burners contains forty-two ligh y, and when 
lighted they throw an ample flood of light oyer 
the whole room. The cove ig in fretwork, picked 


in with two colours and gold, and af interyals it 
contains large medallions in plaster, there being 
three of theae on each side, and one at each end 


of the hall; thege medallions xepregent Justice, 
Peace, Commerce, Novigation lanufactures, 
an 


Engineering, Science, and Agriculture. They 


are on a blue background. The cornice is 
b 
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A. Steps from basement. 
B. Grating. CO. Warm air. 
D. Hot-water coil, 3 ft, hig 

E, Hot-air chamber, : 





SCALE OF FEET 
F., Shaft for benches, 

G. Hot-air flue. 

H. Outlet-air flue at ceiling. 
I. Inlet-air flue below floor. 


TODMORDEN TOWN HALL.—Plans. 


K. Hot-air chamber below floor. 
L. Hot-air chamber below seats, 
M. Hot-air vertical : 

N. Hot-air inlet, O. Trapway. 








brought out in various colours and gold; and 
below this there is a scroll frieze, brought 
out by a red background. The panels on the 
walls are diapered in colours and gold, with 
leaf border. The upper range of windows, 
most of which are circular ones, are treated in 
gold and colours, and each one is surmounted by 
an emblem in the shape of the head of a female. 
The lower windows, of which there are ten, 
each 11 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., and filled by one 
plate of embossed glass, are treated in the 
same manner. The dado is of tiles, in buff, 
with blue spot. The top is a border of tiles in 





blue, white, red, and chocolate. The place of 
the skirting is occupied by cushioned seats 
nearly all round the hall. The front of the 
gallery is diapered in colours and gold, same as 
the panels of the walls, whilst the gallery-rails 
in front, which are of neat design, are gilt solid. 
The front of the platform is tiled ; and the wall 
behind the platform is in mosaic, done in gold, 
and ornamented with three medallions, repre- 
senting Art, Music, and Literature. 

The statue, which is seen in our view, was 
completed by Mr. Foley several years ago. 
Early in the year 1868 the statue arrived in Tod. 





morden, and Messrs. Fielden allowed the = 
mittee to put it into one of the rooms . ~ 
works until they could fix upon & suitab a 
for it. Many sites have been inquired after 
abandoned : some on account of the cre 
upon them, and others from being unsuita sail 
one respect or another. When the — ~ 
property passed into the hands of the nr 9 . 
it was confidently hoped that the agp ‘. 
committee would soon be rewarded, an e os 
has proved, a site having been given — _ 
that property, and now the monument ees 
erected and completed. It was unvel 
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Lord Joha Manners with appropriate honour and 
ivities. 

~~. statue is of bronze, and stands before a 

frontispiec? on. the North-street side of the 

Town-hall. The pedestal is of granite, and rises 

to a height of about 6 ft. In front is the 

following inscription :— 


« JOHN FIELDEN, M.P. 
This Statae was raised by Pablic Subscription in 
ratitude to him whose persevering efforts succeeded in 
obtaining the Ten Hours Bill. Royal assent, 8th June, 
em. Born, 17th January, 1784. 
Died, 29th May, 1849.” 


The statue represents Mr. Fielden in a standing 
posture ; the thumb of his right hand inserted in 
the sleeve of bis waistcoat, and in his left hand 
he holds a scroll of paper, which rests upon a 
pedestal. The statue is only small—little more 
than life-size, and we agree with the local News 
in opinion that if it had been known that it was 
to occupy the position it does, probably it 
would have been more in proportion to its 
gurroundings. 

Towards the close of the banquet which 
fullowed the proceedings of the day, 

The Chairman, Mr. John Fielden, said he had 
one other important duty to perform. He was 
not a talking man—he never was, but he had an 
idea that it would be very improper if they were 
not to toast the architect of the building. He 
therefore gave them ‘The health of Mr. John 
Gibson.” 

Mr. Gibson, in responding, said the work had 
been a labour of love to him. He had endea- 
voured to do the best he could, and he had ample 
means placed at his disposal to carry out the 
works. He felt the kindness so freely bestowed 
upon him that he could not express himself in 
appropriate terms. He wished to give some 
portion of the praise to those who had assisted 
him in rearing that building,—to Mese:s. Neil, 
Messrs. Mabey, Messrs. Trollope, and to Mr. 
J. F. Horsfall, who, as clerk of the works from the 
beginning, had always performed his duty with 
satisfaction to him. 








CHURCH OF ST. MARY, NEWINGTON. 


Tais new church, which we illustrate in our 
present number, is now in course of erection, the 
foundation-stone having been laid by Lord 
Hatherley on the 29th of July last. The design 
was selected in a limited competition in the spring 
of 1872; but considerable delays have taken 
place, some of which have from time to time 
been noticed in our pages. The style of the 
charch is Early English, and consists of a nave, 
with aisles, chancel, with aisle on the north side, 
and an organ-chamber, with choir and clergy 
vestries, on the south side. The tower stands at 
the west end of the south aisle, the nave being 
prolonged westward as a porch forms its northern 
side. It is surmounted by a spire, the total 
height being 181 ft. The total length of the 
church is 181 ft. 5 in. The nave consists of five 
bays, and is 100 ft. 6 in. in length, the clear 
span of the nave roof is 35 ft., and the height is 
66 ft. to the ridge; the aisles are'12 ft. 6 in. broad ; 
and the chancel is 44 ft. long and 32 ft. wide. 
The clearstory of the nave and chancel has groups 
of three lancet windows in each bay, arcaded 
internally to the nave, and both externally and 
internally to the chancel. The buttresses of the 
aisle walls are large and massive, each bay being 
subdivided by a smaller battress, and with a 
large lancet window in each compartment. 
The main entrances are at the west end of the 
nave, where there is a large porch internally, and 
through the tower, wth other minor ones at the 
eastern ends of the aisles, and a separate 
one to the vestry; a gallery is formed over the 
Western nave entrance approached by the tower 
staircase, and a considerable amount of open 
space is left at the west end of the church. The 
western doorway is deeply recessed (the wall 
being 6 ft. thick) and well moulded, the head is 
trefoil-shaped within a semicircle, and the whole 
inclosed with a lofty-pointed arch, gabled on the 
outside and finished with a cross; the tympa- 
num to be enriched with sculpture. A lofty 
triplet fills the west end of the church, and is 
Continued to the buttresses by an arcade. The 
western buttresses are finished with traceried 
oe and octagonal pinnacles ; the coping of 
> © main gable is crocketed and surmounted 

Y & cross. The tower is 94 ft. high in five stages, 
ae the spire rises to a farther height of 87 ft. 
he belfry-stage has three wiadows on each face, 
with deeply-recessed jambs, &c, and finished 


with crocketed canopies. Above them is the 





parapet, with pinnacles at the angles. Imme- 
diately below the belfry windows is an arcaded 
story, pierced with square windows to light the 
ringing-chamber.. The east end of the chancel 
has a-group of five lancets of equal height, with 
columns and moulded arches internally; and 
immediately over them is a circular window, 
12 ft. in diameter, filled with tracery. The roofs 
of the nave and chancel are of hammer-beam 
construction, with massive timbers and arched 
and moulded principals, the shafts support- 
ing the same rising direct from the floor. 
The arcades of the nave have lofty pointed 
arches of two orders resting on circular 
pillars with simple moulded capitals. The 
chancel arch is moulded, each jamb having three 
detached shafts. The arches between the chancel 
and the aisle and organ chamber are also 
moulded, and with the chancel arch have carved 
capitals. The foot-pace is raised seven steps 
above the floor of the nave, and the chancel is 
separated from the nave by a low stone wall. 
The stalls and prayer-desks are to be of wains- 
cot oak, with moulded and carved standards and 
traceried fronts. The pulpit will be of stone, 
and will stand at the south-east corner of the 
nave. The seats of the nave and aisles will be of 
selected red deal with moulded ends, and placed 
2 ft. 11 in. from centre to centre. The total ac- 
commodation will be nearly 1,300 sittings. The 
walls of the church are of brick faced with 
Kentish rag stone in courses, with the dressings 
of Ancaster and Bath stone; internally the walls 
will be finished with rough unjointed stucco. 
The heating arrangements have been entrusted 
to Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge, and the 
flooring will be executed by Messrs. Hollins, of 
Stoke-upon-Trent. The building is being erected 
by Mesers. W. Downs & Co., of Southwark, from 
the design and under the direction of Mr. James 
Fowler, of Louth, architect. The clerk of the 
works is Mr, W. Hogan. 








THE WIGAN MARKET COMPETITION. 


SEVENTEEN sets of designs have been sent in, 
the majority worthless. All the designers have 
been trammelled by the smallness of the sum 
named by the Market Committee,—6,0001. The 
design marked ‘1875 ” is recommended for the 
first premium, and “ Manchester” is named for 
the second. 

A correspondent sends us the following par. 
ticulars as to these two designs :— 

The design marked “1875” is externally in 
the Gothic style, but internally can hardly claim 
that distinction. Shops are carried round the 
building and though they have no doors to the 
streets, the perspective view shows that com- 
mercial traneactions are intended to be carried 
on through the windows. The wisdom of this 
arrangement is very questionable. The eleva- 
tions to three sides show a series of pointed 
arches in white brick springing from piers of 
the same material; these openings are filled in 
with sash-frames and glass. The outline is 
broken by carrying up the angles with windows 
and double gables, as if for a second story, and 
by similar gablets over each entrance. A heavy 
parapet rans all round the eaves and adds to 
the height of the walls without any gain inter- 
nally. The plan follows the shape of the site 
and is consequently considerably skewed, which 
gives it a very awkward appearance and inter- 
feres with the arrangement of the stalls. The 
fish-market is partitioned off from the general 
market and is under the same roof. Although 
externally the building appears lofty enough, 
yet as the high-pitch roof is only a sort of screen 
carried round the building over the shops, the 
main roof of the market is low and rather heavy ; 
it is of lattice-girder construction, executed in 
iron. There is no interior perspective, but the 
sections lead us to form the opinion that the 
internal effect would be poor. The drawings 
illustrating this design are probably the most 
carefully executed of any in the room, and the 
colouring of the perspective view is very 
effective. We question much, however, whether 
the “ Domestic Gothic” porter-lodge-sort-of- 
style adopted by “1875” is the thing for such 
a place as Wigan. It is, we confess, out of 
keeping with our preconceived notions of what 
our market should be, and does not carry with it 
that purpose-like simplicity we would expect to 
find in a borongh market building. This design 
has more the character of a block of model farm 
buildings for a gentleman’s estate, and for such 
@ purpose would be worthy of commendation. 

The author of “Manchester” has submitt.d 





two elevations to the same plans; to which of 
these the committee mean to award the honour 
we do not know. We certainly hope it is not 
the plainer one of the two, for ifso, they could 
hardly have picked one more unsightly out of 
the lot. The other is Italian in style, very 
simple, and not unpleasing, bat in both the 
walls and roofs are far too low. Ifthe council 
were to erect fence walls 9 ft. high, as has been 
suggested, to enclose the market square, a view 
of this building from the street could only be ob- 
tained by mounting an omnibus. The huge 
glazed dome, a conspicuous feature in the de- 
sign, has not been included in the architect's 
estimate. The space covered by this plan ex- 
tends from the line of Market-street to the 
centre of Hope-street, the author having most 
probably entered into a compact with the 
managers of Hope Chapel to allow that building 
to stand as a permanent obstruction to the 
further extension of the new street, stipulating, 
as a set-off, to be allowed to erect a mass of 
urinals and other conveniences to hem it in on 
either side. This part of the plan we consider 
quite a mistake, and why he should use a much 
more extended space for his stalls than is re- 
quired by any of the other designers we cannot 
understand. Ifbrought within reasonable com- 
pass the plan would not be amiss, and the ex- 
terior of the more ornate design is quite market- 
like in character, but lacking, as we have said, 
in elevation. We see a good deal to admire in 
these drawings, but there is an undecided look 
about them ; there is evidence that more thought 
might have produced a better result. 








A CITY OF THE FUTORE. 
LETTERS FROM SHAKSPEARIA BY SCAMOZZI SMITH, 
ESQ., ARCHITECT. 
Written to his Friends in London during the Summer and 
Autumn of 1915-16, 


In introducing the following letters to your 
notice, it is unnecessary that I should trouble you 
with any account of their origin, which is a 
matter of but small import tothe public. The 
title given above will be, doubtless, understood 
to imply that the writer has thrown himself, in 
spirit, as well as he was able, into the period 
when they pretend to have been written, and 
called up around him, by dint of imagination, in 
his ideal city, the Architectural Scenes, an ap- 
proximation to which he would fain hope will 
then have been realised. 

I believe they will be found suggestive, not 
only to the architect, the artist, and others of 
the present day who may have an interest (and 
who has not?) in the advancement of the fine 
and liberal arts, but also to the moral and social 
reformer and student of human nature. 

SaMvEL Huaerns. 





My Drar ——,—I accepted the other day an 
invitation from my friend, Sir Joseph Greatart, 
the eminent architect I have so often had occa- 
sion to name to you, to spend a few days in 
looking over his house and grounds, which are a 
mile or two out of town; and which being 
planned by himself, I was exceedingly desirous 
to see, knowing they would be a true reflection 
of himself, a projection of his own accomplished 
mind in stone, and wood, and soil, that could not 
fail of being interesting to any friend of art. 

An architect by profession, but not what too 
many of our brethren in England are, mere 
architects, or less than architects, he is what we 
should designate in England; an architect, a 
poet, and a philosopher. But he considers him. 
self only an architect, the other qualifications of 
poetry and philosophy being necessary to esta- 
blish his claim to the title of architect. 

A pleasant ride of about an hour brought me 
to the beautifal village of Edensor, from which 
a private footpath leading through three or four 
meadows, and over a flowery hill, conducted to 
the southern extremity of his grounds, which 
are partly situated on the side of a gentle hill, 
which screens them from the north-west winds, 
and looks out on a fine prospect of sea and ship- 
ping, but which struck me on a first view as 
somewhat wild and uncultivated. But very 
gradually, as I advanced, the character of the 
park changed, and the wilder beauties of wood- 
land, with many a sweet dell and hillock, gave 
way to broad lawn, when the imposing and 
graceful pile of my friend’s abode rose before 
me,—pleasing at once to the eye from its har. 
mony with all around it, justness of proportion, 
appropriateness of embellishments, and charming 
beauty of ontline,—a point never lost sight of 
here. 
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On arriving at it, I was struck at once with a 
peonliarity of iaternal arrangement which, as I 
expected, was clearly expressed on the front 
outside. Yon enter first from an enclosed porch 
into a moderate-sized entrance-hall, which is 
placed but little above the ground. From 
thence you ascend by an easy receding flight of 
stairs toa great central hall on the first floor, 
which is surrounded on that floor by all the 
family day and state apartments and bedrooms— 
the floor you have left,—the ground-floor being 
devoted to the kitchen offices, servants’ sitting 
and bed rooms. 

This plan which keeps all the family apart- 
ments free from the bustle of servants, is one 
tnat very exactly meets my ideas of comfort and 
convenience in all respects; and is the more 
available from the fact that the space required 
for the two different departments is generally 
about equal. The objection named by Lord 
Bacon in his ingenious dream of a princely resi- 
dence as attendant on having the kitchen offices 
in the basement, that you have the servants’ 
dinner after your own, effectual means are taken 
to prevent. 

The great advantage is that there is less con- 
fasion and more quiet than there could possibly 
be by any other arrangement, and that each 
person can go to and from his or her bedroom 
without mounting stairs. The comfort of having 
all the rooms you occupy by day or night on one 
floor,—of having every appliance for dressing, 
bathing, eating, sleeping, studying, exercising, 
and receiving company on one floor, without the 
troublesome and dangerous exercise of running 
up and down stairs,—is only known to those who 
have experienced both plans. The bedrooms, I 
need scarcely say, are arranged in the best pos- 
sible manner for seclusion and quietness. 

Do not suppose from this plan that there are a 
greater distance and absence of confidential in- 
tercourse between master and man, mistress and 
maid, than exist in English households. The 
plan is solely for convenience to both parties. I 
believe that the comfort of the servants was no 
less considered than that of their superiors. 

This is a common enough arrangement— 
general arrangement—I am told, in Australia. 
Another favourite plan is to have the lower or 
basement story devoted to kitchen offices and 
servants’ bedrooms, as in this; the next, to all 
the family day and state rooms; the third, to 
family bedrooms, which latter appears externally 
as an attic order. Basement stories are never 
below the ground. 

To begin my account of this house in a manner 
analogous to that of the great epic poets, and go 
at once into the midst of things, I ought to com- 
mence with the central hall. But as this house 
is not like a great church or cathedral, what we 
should call an epic in stone, but rather a beau- 
tiful lyric composition,—a sort of ode with all 
its pleasing irregularities,—I shall conform more 
to the humour of the moment in describing it 
than to any set plan or rule. I shall begin with 
the library, into which I was first shown, which is 
circular in form, and, as usual with libraries, 
large. It has only one door into it, and no 
windowa, being lighted from the centre of a 
coved ceiling in order to leave the walls for cases ; 
the only interruption being the needful division 

by boldly projecting columns about 
10 ft. apart, and slender intermediate.ones, which, 
from the central position of the quiet light by 
which the beams of day stream into every 
corner, cast no shadow on the books. It is 
surrounded by a very light beautiful open- 
worked gallery of wrought iron for access to the 
upper shelves. Of the literary treasures of this 
room, I must inform you in some future letter. 

The dining-room is somewhat grave in form 
and seotion, but provision exists for changing its 
form te a mere pleasing one when desirable. It 
is lighted by one large rose-window admitting a 
subdued pleasant light,—an important point 
here, as they always dine in the day time, nat 
at night. 

In contrast to the grave form of the dining. 
room is the stately drawing-room, which is 
situated in the centre of a suite of handsome 
rooms. It is in plan an obleng-octagen in- 
scribed in a rectangle, jand most symmetrically 
arranged in all reapects, with a poetic play of 
light and shade that is enchanting. A numerous 
company was assembled in it.of both sexes when 
I first saw i, includiog persons both of wit and 
learning, calculated with mast people to throw 
any inanimate object, however rife with the 
beauty that art bestows, into the shade. But with 
‘the ruling passion strong upon me, my eye con- 


stantly wandered to the beauties and peculiari- 





ties of the room, which I must confess had 


greater charms for me than the wit, beauty, or) 


learning of the company. They were to me the 


chief part of the entertainment... But I must en- 


deavonr to describe this room more in detail. It 
is lighted by an elliptical window in the centre of 
one side of about 8 ft. by 6 ft., supported on each 
side by a circular one of about 4 ft. diameter : 
both have stained glass borders, and the former 
an elegant group of the Three Graces in its 
centre. The room is about 30 ft. by 23 ft., and 
is covered by an elliptical ceiling on pendentives 
daintily relieved by painting. 

The ceiling is worthy of the room it covers. It 
is an organic thing, full of life and beauty, con- 
sisting of members and related parts, ribs of 
various degrees of importance, and filling-in 
panels, and all further relieved by colour. 

In the drawing-room are some very fine 
water-colour drawings, of fruit and flowers. Bat 
they are inserted behind glazed panels, in the 
walls, by which the picture is raised from being 
mere furniture to a part of the architecture. Of 
thia I shall have more to say shortly. 

An easy winding stair opening out of a corner 
of the drawing-room conducts to a prospect- 
tower above the roof. 

But what pleased me most in this room was 
the delicate application and the graceful propor- 
tions given to the columnar ordonnance, 80 
different from what is usual with us in interiors 
which are too much like the exteriors. The 
exquisite beauty and grace of contour and 
detail given to columns of the Corinthian and 
Ionic type are marvellous. The foliage ornament 
of the column is not all confined to the head of 
the shaft, but first appears at the base, and 
delicately adorns it at various stages without in 
the least impairing its unity. 

We now come to the great central hall, the 
chief apartment of this house. As I entered 
it with my host, and the soft ecented air, laden 
with the song of birds, along with the bright 
sunshine of that golden clime, came streaming 
through it, I thought I had never beheld a scene 
more serenely beautiful or harmonious; a scene 
in which architecture, sculpture, and painting 
seemed indissolubly wedded and blended. Here 
Painting, however, appears to have been sup- 
planted by her chaster and colder sister, 
Sculpture, embodied chiefly in graceful half-nude 
statues, ranged around it, and shedding from 
their marble niches of azure hue the calm 
radiance of their half-celestial mien; statues 
such as would astonish and startle those who in 
our country consider sculpture a deceased art; 
for certainly it lives in these figures, and soars 
with them into the loftiest regions of theideal, not 
only awakening sympathies with the natural 
world, but giving embodiment ‘o our highest 
spiritual being. 

But you are not of that faithless number ; 
you, I know, believe as I do, in the indestructi- 
bility of all the fine arts. However, these would 
confirm your faith, as they have mine, that 
sculpture will live everlastingly somewhere, while 
nature and the heart of man endure, both as an 
element of architecture and as an independent 
art. 
Aided and inspired by such sculpture, in the 
application of which they have steered clear of 
the mistakes of the Medizvalisis, the arehitects 
here produce works of great intellectual and 
imaginative power, that I fancy rival those of 
the Freemasons themselves. 

In this hall, more than anywhere else I can 
recollect, I was struck with the unity and 
harmony of architecture and sculpture, which I 
believe is owing to the excellence of the former, 
to that subtlety and perfection of line and 
contour, at which the Greeks aimed, and which, 
again, is the fruit of the study of sculpture by 
the architect, and the full-toned harmony of 
beauty in the human form. Architects here 
study sculpture for @ year or two, and find their 
account in so doing. 

There is no picture gallery, pictures very 
properly being distributed over the house for its 
adornment in the manner deseribed, What is 
called the gallery is a pleasant cloister ranning 
along one side of a flower garden, towards which 
it has unglazed arched windows, and is used for 
social and peripatetic cenversation and medita- 
tien. It is sacred to Apollo and all the Nine, 
and is furnished with every elevating and 
ennobling image and appliance, — pictures, 
sculptures, models, maps, charts, globes, tele- 
scopes, inscriptions, books, prints, &ce. The 
reoms I have mentioned are perhaps the most 
characteristic portion of this house, which, being 
built for himself, the architect was, of course, en- 


tirely unrestrictedin. Bathe informed 





—=—.. 
me with, 
have 
planned it for 
which places the 
striking contrast 


evident satisfaction, that he would 
probably equally so had he 
another. And such is the fact; 
architects of this country in 
with ours. 

You ar? aware how shy architects are in 
England of artistic effect in planning. he 
are careful how they aim at it. Indeed, the 
have been warned against it by writers poo 
pradent, as their clients might not like it, which 
indeed is true. But here the art-education 
which every lady amd gentleman receives hag 
taught them to like it; and real interior archi. 
tectural effects are provided for in the plan of the 
house, which is not left to depend for ita beauty 
upon what the house decorator and upholsterey 
can provide. People, indeed, who can afford it 
are anxious to have the architect provide ia his 
plan for fine architectural effects, and a variety 
of them, by the forms of the apartments, by 
provisions for changing those forms at pleasure, 
by mirrors, columnar screens, geometrical 
ceilings, artistic and striking modes of lighti 
by bay and oriel windows, recesses and niches, 
by long galleries, and vistas opened or closed at 
pleasure, and so forth ; and this has given great 
impulse to ingenuity and artistic taste on the 
part of the architects, and an ever-during charm 
to their works, while it cannot fail of having a 
good effect on the lives and characters of their 
“i seeing it must add to their enjoyment of 

ife. 

Planning has therefore become here what it is 
not in England, a fine art, and united with the 
art of design. Upholstery, hangings, mirrors, 
and the rest, are all under the design of the 
architect. Soit is in thishouse. Theroomsare 
of every variety of pleasing form, and embrace 
almost every element of decoration. (Here fol- 
lows an account of the various geometrical forms 
of apartments, their proportions, positions; and 
relative positions). But into this time will not 
allow me to enter now, and I ranst perforce give 
you an account of tke decorative department in 
my next letter.—Yours, &. 

Scamozzi Sara. 


My Dear ——,—In the various apartments of 
this house almost every possible variety of lining 
material that could be named has been employed, 
except paper, which is almost discarded every. 
where, as too poor a material to be charged with 
anything like artistic taste or ornamental design. 
Everywhere wood of every variety of grain and 
colour,ia every variety of ornamental design, 
paiated deal, variously - colomred marbles, and 
polished granite, durable plaster or cements 
richly painted, glazed tiles, ceramic ware or glazed 
coloured porcelain, are all employed for this 
purpose. Even tapestry seems creeping into 
use. I have seen small jadies’ rooms lined with 
draperies of Persian and Indian silks, im whieh 
great taste was exerted, and a charming result 
achieved. 

In the boudoir of the house in question, I 
noticed the employment of very valuable mate- 
rials. Costly marbles in the lower portions, with 
Persian and Indian tapestries, and much gold 
and silver above; in some minuter featares and 
detailseven precious stones,—a practice borrowed 
perhaps from the Mahomedans of India, where it 
occurs in some.of the royal tombs. It was notthe 
first time I had recognised the star-like gleem 
and sparkle of jewels. But I noticed that fir 
Joseph seemed half ashamed of its adoption ix his 
house, attributing it to female or rather juvenile 
influence. Gems of thought and genias, ssid 
he, are what please me beat, and what are most 
consonant to the sonl.borm art of architecture. 
Seme things, however, I very much like ; among 
them, silver statues, life-size, under glass shader, 
among which was.aatatne of Sappho, seated on 
a rock above the sea. To eome'to the important 
feature, the door, having been struck with the 
varied richness, beauty, and variety of the doors 

as well as internally of both public 
and private buildings in Shakspearia, I was 
prepared to find some beantifal specimens in this 
hease. Bat something beyond my expectation 
were these doors, in which every variety of 
wood,—oak, mahogany, maple, rose, and satia 
wood,—has been indulged in. Bronze, bress, 
and silver mountings add beanty along with 
strength in the composition of this importest 
feature, which, in the principal rooms, beve 
curved heads. 

I noticed that the panels of the doors, 25 
indeed of all framing, are almost always of some 
richer or 1 ore delicate wood than the frame, 
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- ved from it by difference of colour, if painted. 
age BO, it is decorated with carved or 

‘nted ornament of foliage, or arabesque. 

doors are.all double-folding doors, wide 
enongh to allow the removal of bedsteads from 
one room to another without being. taken down, 
The chief advantage of which is that of offering 
the opportunity to & bed-ridden invalid of being 
wheeled into any room on the story, and so 
enjoying all the change of scene which the 
joying 
windows present. Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing in the interior detail of this house 
is that the pictures, instead of being cut off from 
the walls by a broad frame protruding before it, 
agin our rooms, are in panels sunk below the 
general surface, which I have ccme to think is 
the right plan. Though an independentart, paint- 
ing is here as in ancient times the ministress of 
architecture, which office is clearly acknowledged, 
and her contributions by this treatment entirely 
plend with the architecture, and become an 
integral part of it as inthis house. “ Look,’’ said 
my host, noticing my surprise, “at the houses 
of the Romans at Pompeii, whom your writers 
go much despise as architects: see how painting 
is there united with the architecture, on which 
no gilt frames like yours have been fourd 
hanging, not only not adorning it, but actually 
calling off attention from it.” 

For such decoration, it may be remarked the 
ceilings in Shakspearia are far fitter than in 
England, being scarcely ever flat. In this house 
there is not in any one of the family or recep- 
tion-rooms, a flat ceiling ; indeed, such ceilings 
are almost unknown in Shakspearia, where in 
the smallest houses you find generally some 
little curvature, the segment of a cylinder each 
way, or sometimes @ spherical surface. 

The subject of aspect I find has received great 
attention, and the commanding of fine prospects 
in all directions from the walls, by means of 
which every window has become virtually a 
beautiful landscape painting, renewed with every 
changing season of the year, and every time of 
the day; for which the house, in the first place, 
like Pliny’s villa, is well situated, being, as I told 
you, in a most romantic situation, near the sea- 
shore. Of Pliny’s villa it reminded me in some 
other respects. There is the same terrace before 
the gallery, all perfumed with violets, and at the 
end of the gallery the little garden apartment, 
looking out upon the sea, and which Sir Joseph 
calls his own; and then his own bedchamber, 
or rather study, carefully constructed for the 
exclusion of noise. No voice of babbling 
servants, he may say with his ancient prototype, 
reaches the room in whieh I muse. It has been 
beautifully painted with arabesques and festoons, 
which gave so graceful a charm to the old Roman 
villas. Here, and in the gallery, and in less 
degree all over the house, I found the walls 
inscribed with quotations from favourite authors 
in all langnages, living and dead, by which you 
are greeted by beautiful, striking, or consoling 
thoughts and images, every time you resort to it 
for exercise of body, or relaxation of mind. 
Large as is the gallery, he talks of making it 
still larger, for he says it is his chief resort for 
peripatetic meditation. Connected with it is 
another interesting feature of this house,—a 
portrait gallery, where all the great artists that 
have lived are represented by picture, bust, or 
statue. A winding stair conducts to a small 
observatory, in which are telescopes constantly 
pointed to the Heavens, with the sublime phe. 
nomena of which Sir Joseph is almost as familiar 
48 with those of the earth. 

Pa must not suppose, from all this attention 
: e beautiful, that. there is any inattention to 
© useful. Domestic corefort and convenience 
Were never more studied than in this house, or 
anaened more vividly. The sitting-rooms have 
- 3 of comfort and cheerfulness that is truly 
some and. the feeling reigns in the state. 
when > well as in the family rooms, in none of 
tion three or four doors open in all direc- 
“an as too often seen in ours. The whole, I 
ti assure you, having seen the architect’s sec- 
ons of it, is as admirable, in a scientific point 
ta OW as it is in an artistic. It is constructed 
is = — as well as delightful ; and so rich 
poet Atha crutenee for the health, comfort, 
every part to fe a ‘e, and so well adapted is 
pc ge its physical purpose, every neces- 
ary function having its appropriate o care- 
fully formed, that it reminds me of rothi 
much ag ats ands me of nothing so 

: © perfect and elaborate plant or 
a the organism of which perhaps no 
and on: Pic hy nar nearly approaches ; 
sham work, improper disguise or 


that Troth herself, I believe, were 
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she to come from the bottom of her well to 
inspect it, could.find no fault with it, To.come 
to the exterior of the house, which is strikingly 
in harmony with the interior, and clearly expresses 
or indicates its general arrangement. The most 
remarkable feature of it is the great amount.of 
beautifully coloured marbles, which are-used not 
as jambs of windows, nor as shafts of colamns 
to the stories; but in the more receding and 
protected portions, in the curtain walls between 
the columns, in the friezes, and in panels still 
more receding, which I think is the right prin- 
ciple, as these must. be considered the most 
precious portions to which the columns and en. 
tablature, the parts having structural fanctions, 
are in the nature of framework. In the friezes 
blue granite and green serpentine are much 
used. 

The external doors of this house have-coloured 
marble panels, and, on the inside, are strength- 
ened with bronze mountings, and are remark- 
ably large and broad, as is, indeed, the case with 
all doors both in public and private buildings. 
This house has that lovely domestic character 
which so distinguishes many of our Elizabethan 
and Italian mansions at home, and exhibits proof 
of the highest refinement of feeling on the part 
of the architect. From the central hall, going 
up some 15 ft. or more above the rest, the 
house has a fine pyramidal appearance exter- 
nally. 

After dinner we adjourned into the garden, 
which, as some: one has remarked, is frequently 
used as a chapel of ease to the drawing-room. 
Of this you will naturally expect some account. 
But here my powers of description fail me, and 
I must therefore draw upon your imagination 
for assistance in conveying some notion of it to 
your mind. Repictare to yourself all that has 
charmed you in the scenes of Oriental fiction,— 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” in the ‘‘ Gardens of 
Armida,” in ‘“ Lallah Rookh,”’ in the “ Fairy 
Queen,” inthe “Lost Paradise” of Milton,— 
all that has delighted you in Italian landscape, 
in Arcadian scenes, in Tempe, in Cashmere, in 
Cloudland, in Dreamland, in Fairyland. Abeve 
all, call up the scenes you have most cherished 
in that bright little isle of our own :— 


**Tn a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 
Where a leaf never dies in-the still-blooming bowers, 
ae the bee banquets on through a whole year of 
owers 
Where simply to know and to feel that we live, 
Is worth all the}pleasure life elsewhere can give.” 


Put together all that is most delightful in 
these, and that will fit well together, and form 
one harmonious whole; and I endorse it as the 
picture of this garden, for I can give you no 
other, being utterly bankrupt in graphic power. 

I may just say it combines those refined 
Classic features that Shenstone would have 
loved to create, along with those touching natural 
graces of the primeval spot, of which the 
“Leasowes”’ were deficient, It is, in fact, a 
garden with smooth roads, intersecting and 
winding about a forest dingle or dingles, and 
studded with bowers and terraces, and archi- 
tectural and sculptural adornments, which, with 
the play of artificial fountains and waterfalls, 
and the most gorgeous display of flowers,—that 
festival of the sight, as the Greeks called them,— 
gave additional life and movement tothe scene; 
all trace of art and of the artificial gradually 
dying away in the natural landscape surrounding 
it, while its beautiful serpentine walks lose 


themselves in the depth and mystery of the 


woods, 

It was not with anything like pride that my 
friend exhibited his garden, for he is by no means 
satisfied with the result of his labour, thought 
having here outstripped performance. It. can 
be carried, he thinks, far beyond what. he has 
done. “I know,” said he, “ nothing im which 
there is more scope for artistic taste and creative 
power, or where these can be moro effectively 
employed to more exqnisite results, than a 
garden. In no palpable form can we so sweetly. 
and completely embody the divine spirit of poesy 
as ina garden. Say what you will abont letting 
nature alone, I believe it is possible to interweave 
harmoniously in a garden all that is most lovely 
in nature, which in these favoured regions seems 
more than in your northern latitudes to sympa- 
thise with art, with all that is most graceful and 
eloquent in architectural and sculptural art, and 
make them mutually illustrate and intensify each 
other ; and this wi!l one day be done.” 

A good deal, I believe, has been done in this 
garden. One charm it possesses for me which 





I must not omit to mention, though it is one 
shared by nearly all the gardens of this country: 


‘hands of Sir Gilbert Scott. 


it ia that here the original good understanding 
between man and the feathered race being:in a 
great measure restored, a wish I have all my life 
entertained to be on more intimate terms. with 
the beautiful denizens of the air without abridg- 
ing their liberty, may be gratified. They did 
not fly away on my approach, but allowed me to 
get near them, and watch their movements, 
Assured that here there are no snares, nor rifles, 
—no treachery and murder ; that here they will 
find peace and shelter,—these melodious guests 
beautify and gladden every part of the place with 
their presence, and fill the air with their music. 
The day. was a particularly bright one, and I can 
scarce express my delight to find blackbirds and 
thrushes, linnets and redbreasts, familiarly hop- 
ping about my path, as if courting my attention, 
and gambolling among the leaves, with the 
gorgeous butterflies of Australia, like Nymphs 
and Fauns.. 
Enough, however, for the present. 
Yours, &e. Scamozzi SMirH. 








CLERICAL CRITICS ON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTS AND MODERN 
ARCH ZOLOGISTS. 


Tue Rev. W. Greenwell, as President of the 
Durham and Northumberland Archzological 
Association, in his annual address, last week, 
among other interesting subjects touched upon 
the style and taste of modern architects in their 
restoration of ancient ehurches, and with regard 
to last year’s visit to Brompton in Yorkshire, 
the President. observed, the Association then 
found the church had been completely restored, 
and therefore they could not say whether any- 
thing that ought to have been preserved had 
been destroyed. But they discovered in the 
churchyard some Anglo-Saxon remains, in the 
shape of stones, stones which no doubt had been 
connected. with burial. They consisted of hog- 
backed stones which had marked the sides of 
Anglo-Saxon graves. The Saxons buried their 
dead at a certain depth, and the ground 
at the top of their graves was left un- 
covered, but at the sides were placed two or 
three hog-backed stones. The stones found at 
Brompton were covered with elaborate inter. 
lacing work,—work very commonin Anglo-Saxon 
sculpturing. He hoped that these stones would be 
soon deposited in the library at Durham, where a 
valuable collection of Anglo-Saxon sculpturing 
had been already gathered together. It cer. 
tainly was desirable that they should no longer 
be left. to decay in their present position, and 
they ought as soon as possible to be brought to 
a place where they could be carefully examined 
and compared with stones found at other places. 
He would be loath to take any of these relics 
from churches where they were preserved ; but 
when, as was the case at Brompton, they were 
utterly uncared for, he thought it was highly de- 
sirable they should be removed to Durham 
Cathedral Library, inasmuch as it was an eccle- 
siastical establishment, and the greatest centre 
of Anglo-Saxon remains in the North of 
England. 

Referring to Sir Gilbert Scott as an architect, 
the President first alluded to a visit paid to 
Mount Grace, where they saw the Carthusian 
monastery, which was the most perfect building 
of the monastic order left in England. Although 
the roofs of the ceilings were wanting, yet the 
whole plan of the building could be made ont. 
Each monk. had evidently oeeupied a separate 
house of small dimensions, and from some 
plaster remains they saw in the chapel, it 
appeared that a system of seclusion similar to 
that adopted at the present. time in the chapels 
of many prisons was adopted. The partitions 
in the chapels of some prisons were arranged in. 
such @ way that each man could not see hia 
fellow prisoners, and a similar arrangement 
appeared to have existed’ at this monastery for 
securing the seclusiom required by the onder. 
At Kelvington, the old church had been much 
altered. A great deal of modern work had beem 
put into the fabric, and some of it had probably 
not been executed in the best taste. On the 
second day of the excursion they had visited 
Ripon Cathedral, which, as they were aware, 
had undergone considerable ration: at the 
The structure had 
been treated in a way peculiar to him, who had 
been: described as a man of very conservative 


motions on paper, but very destructive when he 
came to deal with stones acd mortar. He did 
‘not know whether Sir Gilbert Scott deserved: 





such a character. 
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The Rev. J. F. Hodgson, the honorary secre- 
tary, observed that it often occurred that 
buildings that did not appear to be bad would 
not hold together as soon as they were touched, 
and in many cases they had to be more exten- 
sively interfered with than was at first contem- 
plated. He believed Sir Gilbert Scott got a bad 
name in this way, and he did not think he would 
destroy a single stone that ought to be pre- 
served. 

The President eaid whatever Sir Gilbert had 
done elsewhere, the work that had been executed 
at Ripon Cathedral under his superintendence 
had been done in a satisfactory manner. The 
library had been renewed under Mr. Fowler’s 
directions, and might be regarded as one of the 
best collections of books in the North of 
England. They had to lament the death of a 
man to whom archeological science was probably 
more indebted than any other man. He alluded 
to Professor Willis, of Cambridge. No man had 
so clearly and completely fixed the date of many 
existing buildings by means of documentary 
evidence relating to them than had Professor 
Willis. He had traced the erection of these 
churches from the records connected with the 
buildings, and had been enabled to fix the pre- 
cise time at which they were erected. The work 
that Professor Willis had done furnished most 
invaluable data for fixing the period of churches 
about which they knew little. He might men- 
tion, however, the name of another man in con- 
trast with that of the gentleman to whom he had 
just referred. He alluded to Mr. Jobn Henry 
Parker, of Oxford. Mr. Parker was regarded as 
a great authority, but he was, in his opinion, a 
man that had ploughed a great deal with other 
people’s oxen, and had really no claim to be con- 
sidered a great archeologist. Mr. Parker was 
living, and he merely mentioned his name 
because he had lately interfered in certain 
matters connected with the county of Durham. 
Mr. Parker had stated that the steeple of Monk. 
wearmouth Church was not of Saxon date. That 
question, he thought, had been long settled; for 
any man with his eyes open could see that the 
work was of Saxon date, and of very early 
Saxon. 

The Hon. Secretary said he considered that 
Mr. Parker had taken Dr. Raines’s book as his 
guide in arriving at that opinion. 

The President replied that after Mr. Parker 
had been supplied with photographs of the tower, 
and it had been conclusively shown that the 
lower part of the work belonged to the seventh 
century, and that the upper portion was principally 
Saxon, Mr. Parker reiterated his opinion that 
the whole tower was built at the Conquest. He 
had also expressed a similar opinion as to some 
early work at Jarrow. After these buildings had 
been examined by themselves, and accurate 
photographs had been forwarded to Mr. Parker, 


‘ hehad spoken contemptuously of this Association, 


and said it was only persons living in the 
metropolis who were able to speak with any 
authority about archeological matters in the 
north; but he, the chairman, thought they were 
equally able to express an opinion on those 
subjects as Mr. Parker, whom he regarded as an 
inflated bladder. He wished Mr. Parker had 
art present to hear what he had said about 
im. 





REPORT OF THE RIVERS POLLUTION 
COMMISSION. 


THE various Reports issued by the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the dif- 
ferent sources of river pollution, and the means 
of preventing them, fully show the necessity for 
some action being taken to prevent the evil. 
Their fifth Report, recently issued, recapitulates 
the methods which, in their opinion, might be 
adopted for effecting this object, and sketches 
out the legislative enactments necessary to 
ensure the general purification of our streams. 
~ In previous Blue Books descriptions have been 
given of the evils arising from the discharge into 
river channels of town sewage, and of the various 
filthy drainage waters from cotton, woollen, silk, 
flax, and jute works; from print and dye works, 
from tanneries, paper-mills and bleach-works, 
from alkali, chemical, and soap works, from 
distilleries, starch and sugar-works, and from 
paraffine oil works. The remedies for the 
nuisances which thess refuse liquids create have 
been carefully examined, and after prolonged 
inquiry and research, the Commissioners have 
been able to report that in every case efficient 
remedies exist and are available; so that “the 


' purposes of carryiog off the sewage of towns and 


populous places, and the refuse arising from 
industrial processes and manufactures, can be 
prevented without risk to the public health or 
serious injury to such processes or manu‘ac- 
tures.” 

These remedies,—sewage irrigation and inter- 
mittent filtration,—are, we are assured, capable 
of successful and economical, or even profitable, 
application, after certain easily-observed con- 
ditions have been enforced in the case of offend- 
ing manufacturers. But, as these remedies 
depend for their efficiency on the action of the 
air witbia the soil in oxidising, and thus virtually 
destroying, the putrescible matters which are 
submitted to them, they are applicable only in 
cases where the river pollution is due to the 
presence of matters of animal or vegetable origin. 
In the case of manufactures whose principal 
means of pollution is the placing of solid matters 
into the streams, these remedies are not appli- 
cable, and the actual prohibition of the discharge 
of solid matter into any stream is strongly 
urged by the Commissioners. And there is a 
third class of industries which are the cause of 
immense injury to our rivers by pouring into 
them mineral matters, held in solution or in sus- 
pension in water, to which a third kind of 
treatment is applicable. 

Of all the forms of pollution arising from 
metal works, that caused by galvanising works 
is by far the most serious, not merely on account 
of the comparatively large volumes of offensive 
liquors discharged from the works, but also by 
reason of the reckless manner in which these 
pernicious liquids are, in many cases, suddenly 
flushed out into sewers or rivers. 

Birmingham and Sheffield are the principal 
centres of the galvanising trades (and the injury 
occasioned by the action of those waste liquors 
is so serious that the corporation of Birmingham 
have applied to Parliament for powers to pro- 
hibit their discharge into the sewers; and the 
riparian proprietors of tke Don, which flows 
through Sheffield, have framed a special Bill 
for a similar purpose) ; but South Wales is the 
principal seat of the tin-plate trades, and the 
rivers of Glamorganshire especially give proof 
of the serious nature of the poisonous fluids 
poured into them from tin-plate works. The 
Report under notice gives a tabular statement 
of the results of analysis of seventeen samples of 
waste water from galvanising and wire works, 
the figures in which clearly prove, in the most 
unmistakeable manner, the highly polluting and 
strongly acid character of most of these dis- 
charges ; ‘‘and,” adds the Report, “‘ their noxious 
properties are in many cases greatly intensified 
by tho reckless manner in which they are sud- 
denly discharged in large volume into sewers 
and streams, dissolving the cement, and thus 
loosening the brickwork of the former, and de- 
stroying the fish in, and otherwise rendering 
useless, the latter. There is no necessity what- 
ever for thus getting rid of these waste liquors, and 
the interdiction of their escape from the factories 
would be no hardship to the manufacturer, but 
would, in most cases, yield him a considerable 
profit.” 

The present Government have expressed their 
willingness to take up the question, and have in 
preparation a Bill for giving effect to the gene- 
rally expressed desire of the public that it should 
be dealt with by Parliament. The Report of the 
Pollution Commissioners will greatly strengthen 
their hands in this work, proving, as it does, that 
immediate action is necessary. 








WHAT IS A NEW STREET? 


A casE of considerable importance to builders 
and owners of property was decided recently 
by Mr. Chance, the stipendiary magistrate. 

The case arose out of a summons which had 
been issued against Mr. William Spencer John- 
son, owner of a lane leading out of Christchurch. 
road, Streatham-h'll, which it was alleged had 
been laid out as a street, contrary to the Metro. 
polis Management Amendment Act, 1862, with- 
out the permission of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. It was likewise charged that the street 
was of less width than 40 ft. There was also 
a second summons against Mr. Thomas Jackson 
for erecting a building exceeding the height 
allowed in such way or street. 

Mr. Ward, who appeared on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in support of the 
summonses, said the complaint was that Mr. 





present use of rivers and ranning waters for the 


Johnson was the owner of property abutting on 
alane from Christchurch-road, Streatham-hill, 





ee 


and Roupell-park, and that Mr. Johnson hag 
permitted Mr. Jackson to erect a large build; 
on the ground in the lane in question, for the 
purpose of stables, with dwellings over, 

ed that when the buildings were occupied 
there would, doubtless, be a large traffic. The 
lane was about 17 ft. in width, and the height of 
the buildings about 20 fc., and the lane was open 
to the public. The question for the court to 
decide would really be if such a building came 
under the 85th section of the Act of 1862, ang 
if the lane would come within the term of g 
“new street.” The building in question wag 
erected on about 180 ft. out of 400 ft. in the 
lane. He admitted that the lane was at present 
a cul.de-sac, but still it might be a thoroughfare 
and the buildings in question might be populated 
by a large number of persons. 

Mr. Douglas Straight, who appeared on be. 
half of the defendant, contended that the lane 
was strictly private property, and could notin 
any sense be called a ‘new street”’ under the 
85th section of the Act. The road and land were 
essentially private property, and the land which 
had been built upon was sold under these con. 
ditions. The building was private and the road 
really led to nowhere. What could be done 
supposing the defendant chose to put up posts 
at the entrance to the lane, and say no one 
should come through but those living in the lane ? 
What would be the action of the Board of Works 
then ? 

Mr. Ward observed that on the Duke of Bed. 
ford’s estate gates were put up, but still the 
jurisdiction of the Board was not questioned. 

Mr. Straight, in reply, said there was no 
analogy between the two cases. The places 
referred to by Mr. Ward on the Duke of Bed. 
ford’s estates were thoroughfares. The point ag 
to whether the lane could be considered a “ new 
street” within the meaning of the Act was 
discussed at considerable length, Mr Ward 
urging that it must be so regarded, whilst Mr. 
Straight maintained that it was not. The Act, 
he said, mentioned about erecting buildings on 
the site of any “new street.” In this case, the 
place called a “ newstreet” by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had never been a street at all. 
It wasa private roadway, which had never been 
used by the public. As a fact, also, there was 
no outlet to the place. The defendant had 
bought the property as a private place, and it 
had never been known by any name. It was a 
lane running back some distance, upon which 
stables had been built in May last by Mr. Jack- 
son, the builder, to whom the land had been 
leased. 

Mr. Chance, in giving his decision, said that 
part of the section of the Act applying to the 
case, said “ all streets hereafter to be formed or 
laid out,” but the land in question had not been 
so “formed or laid out,” and there was no evi- 
dence to show that there was any intention to 
form the place in question into a “new street.” 
The public had not used it, or, if they had, it 
was only on suffrance, and the defendant could 
have, if he had so chosen, put up a bar or gate. 
In his opinion this was clearly not a “new 
street.” The former Act, with regard to the 
word “ street,” went on to mention “any high- 
way, road, bridge, lane, footway, court, passage, 
or alley, whether a thoroughfare or not.” It was 
difficult to say this piece of land came under that 
meaning. It might be a “passage or lane,” but 
did not the Act really mean a “ passage or lane 
over which the public had aright? If it was 
land of a private character it would not therefore 
be a “new street,” as the public would have 00 
right over it, and if the owner or owners chose to 
put up a gate or bar, he believed they could do 
so, and thus exclude the public. To come to & 
different conclusion as to the meaviag of the Act 
would, in his opinion, be absurd. If he decided 
otherwise he might as well say a bridge vd 
water in a gentleman’s private grounds, wou 
be a “street or way” open to the public. > 
considered, therefore, from the whole facts 0: 
the case, that the land in question was not re 
over which the public had a right to go, and t ; 
owners would have a perfect right phage 
such a thing. He therefore dismissed 
summons. 

Mr. Ward asked the magistrate to grant cote 
for a superior court, as it was a very 1mpe at 
point, observing that there would be & , . 
difficulty if the decision stood good, for Fer 
holders would be entitled to stop up WA 
Pear : ti ‘case, said that 

tr. ance, in granting @ y . 
would not be so if ith streets had been dedi 
cated to the parish in which they were sitaalel™, 
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THE SEWERAGE OF HUYTON, NEAR 
LIVERPOOL. 
PROPOSED SEWAGE FARM. 

Ix accordance with the instructions of the 
Jocal authorities of Huyton and Roby, near 
Liverpool, a rapidly-increasing suburban neigh- 
pourbood adjoining the Earl of Derby’s Knowsley 
domain, Mr. Mellard Reade, C.E., of Liverpool, 
has just prepared a report on the sewage of 
the township, showing the existing sewers, and 
those now proposed to be executed, together 
with fature extensions. After stating that the 
district contains an area of 2,878 statute acres, 
he points out the strata, which, he says, consists 
to a considerable extent of the coal measures 
and the new red sandstone, the whole being 
overspread with boulder-clay. He next de. 
scribes the different elevations, and then points 
out a place of collection for the entire sewage 
of the district, observing that from this spot 
the whole sewage may be conveyed in an outlet 
sewer 983 yards long, and delivered at a point 
where it will be available for irrigation, or other 
process of purification. He then strongly recom- 
mends the construction of a sewage farm, point. 
ing out that 74 acres of land, at a spot which 
he names (Netterley Brook), could be appro- 
priated for that purpose ; whilst on the other side 
of the brook 136 acres are available for farther 
extension. He says he has no hesitation in 
stating that irrigation is the proper and most 
economical way of purifying the sewage, and, if 
properly carried out, ought at least to pay inte. 

rest on the outlay in laying out the farm and 

working expenses, even if no profit could be 
expected to be derived from it. He estimates 
the cost of laying out the farm, forming dis- 

tributing carriers, and contouring, at from 161. 

to 201. per acre, which would amount to 1,4801. 

To this would have to be added about 1,0001. for 

the necessary farm buildings. Putting the inte- 

rest on this outlay at 5 per cent., and adding the 
probable rental of the farm—say 31. per acre, or 

2221. per annum—and the working expenses, 

seeds, interest on farming implements, &c., at 

500/., the total annual expenditure would be 

970l.; and if the gross value of the produce was 

reckoned at 141. per acre, or 1,036/., it would be 

seen that the farm would pay its way. He 

calculates the cost of the sewers at 9,1711. 











BUILDING AND STREET IMPROVEMENTS 
IN NEWINGTON. 


Severat thoroughfares in the neighbourhood 
of Newington are at the present time undergoing 
extensive alterations and improvements, which 
will very materially add to the appearance of 
the street architecture of the locality. Amongst 
the improvements are those in progress at 
Newington.causeway, where a large and promi. 
nent block of new buildings are now in course 
of erection. The old shops and premises on the 
east side of the Causeway, extending from the 
premises of Messrs. Tarn & Co. in the direction 
of the Borough, and containing a frontage of 
upwards of 300 ft. in length, have all been taken 
down, and on the site a block of new buildings 
is fast approaching completion. They consist 
of a range of business premises, containing 
twelve large and commodious shops on the 
ground-floor, with several stories above, the 
Whole of the elevation of the respective pre. 
mises being uniform in its architectural design 
and appearance. The height of the buildings to 
the parapet, which is 4 ft., is 50 ft.; the extreme 
height of the elevation, to the apex of a mangard 
roof, 25 ft. high, being about 75 ft. There are three 
stories in addition to that in the roof. White 
Leicestershire bricks, with Bath stone windows 

bie dressings, are the materials used in the 
evation, 

Another improvement now going forward in 
ne neishbourhood ie within a short distenee of 
- rH described. The whole of the property 
D east side of Walworth-road, extending from 

yee ane almost to the Newington Vestry- 

|, and having a frontage to Walworth-road of 
Peg 400 ft., and extending about 200 ft. in 
inte , has been taken down, on the leases falling 
nee the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to whom it 
ongs. The number of shops, houses, and other 
~ ts which have been demolished, is up- 
be sofa hundred, and on the site new premises 
lag uPerior class are in course of erection. The 
plans provide for the improvement of Deacon- 
sg which will be widened to the extent of 
; a 12 ft., thereby greatly facilitating the 
ratic between Walworth-road at this point, and 


I the neighbourhoods of Bermondsey and the Old 
Kent-road. Heygate-street is within the area of 
the site which has been cleared, and the Borough 
Jews’ Synagogue and Schools are in immediate 
proximity. A considerable portion of the site 
has been purchased for the purpose of enlarging 
the schools, and also for providing a spacious 
playground at the rear, extending to Deacon- 
street. 








THE PUBLIC HHALTH BILL. 


A merrine of delegates of the Sanitary 
Authorities forming the Gloucestershire Com- 
bined Sanitary District has been held at 
Gloueester, the Rev. H. W. Maddy in the chair, 
and the following resolutions were adopted :— 

“That this meeting desires to represent to 
the President of the Local Government Board 
the difficulties which at present impede the 
carrying out of sanitary improvements in rural 
districts from want of adequate powers for pro- 
moting the objects refered to below, and to 
express the hope that he will take steps to 
embody in the Public Health Bill, now before 
Parliament, such amendments as will facilitate 
the work of Rural Sanitary Authorities in regard 
thereto.” ; 

(1) The enforcement of a water supply to individual 
houses where none at present exists, and where it can be 
obtained at a reasonable cost. 

(2) The combination of small groups of houses for 
purposes of drainage or water supply, so as to facilitate 
sueh improvements by diminishing the cost of carrying 
them out as ‘ private improvements.” 

(3) The control by Sanitary Authorities over the use of 
their own sewers, so that they may regulate the same, by 
byelaw or otherwise, as may seem most expedient in the 
interest of each locality. - 

(4) More latitude to Sanitary Authorities in their power 
of dealing with deficient provision for getting rid of liquid 
refuse from individual premises, in respect of the means 
which may be adopted for that purpose. 

(5) Greater assimilation of the powers of Rural to those 
of Urban Authorities, the requirements ofrural and urban 
districts being in so many cases practically the same. 

‘That this meeting also desires to draw the 
attention of sanitary authorities generally in 
rural districts to the favourable opportunity 
which now occurs for obtaining increased powers 
in regard to the above matters, and trusts that 
they will avail themselves of it to urge upon the 
president of the Local Government Board the 
desirability of incorporating amendments to the 
above effect ia the Public Health Bill now be. 
fore Parliament.” 








DISPOSAL OF SUBURBAN SEWAGE. 


Wits reference to a proposal for the drainage 
of Beckenham, Bromley, Hayes, Orpington, 
Chislehurst, Mottingham, The Crays, Bexley, 
Crayford, East Wickham, Erith, and Dartford, 
in liew of the proposed West Kent Drainage 
Sewer, which collects the sewage of the whole 
of these places, and conveys it to Long Reach in 
the river Thames, eight miles below the outfall 
of the London drainage, Sir J. W. Bazalgette 
has made a report in which he gives his latest 
views.as to drainage. The writer says,— 

“The natural fall of this suburb is towards 
London, and it is cut off from its natural outfall 
at the boundary of the metropolitan area. 

The purification of the sewage of towns by 
chemical or mechanical agents has been fairly 
tested during the last quarter of a century in 
this country, aud, as a practical means of dealing 
with the sewage, it has, in every instance I am 
aware of, failed. 

The disposal of sewage by irrigating lands 
has, to a considerable extent, been successfal ; 
but it is not a system which can be applied, 
witbout objection, to a. suburb of London, thickly 
studded with the ornamental residences of those 
who are daily engaged in business in the metro. 

lis. 

PTO dispose of the sewage of the places above- 
named by this means, it would be necessary to 
establish in the neighbourhood probably not less 


require pumping establishments and iron mains, 
and the cost of which alone would prevent the 
adoption of this alternative; but, in addition to 
this, the land required for such sewage farms 
has become, or is daily growing into, building 
land, and must be purchased upon such valuation. 

Yhe difficulty (I may say impossibility) of 
ever thus disposing of the sewage of West Kent 
is not imaginary. It has been fairly tested, and 
I need only refer you to the numerous efforts 
in this direction which have been made by the 
Bromley Local Board of Health for many years 


than twelve sewage farms, most of which would | pm 


mond, Kingston, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiswick, 
and other places similarly sitaated. 

After many efforts to surmount this difficulty 
I have been driven to the conclusion that the 


only way of disposing of the sewage of the towns 


and villages surrounding London is by uniting 
them in groups, in accordance with their drainage 
areas, and conveying the sewage tosome distance 
from them where it may be utilised when re- 
quired for irrigation, and may be inoffensively 
removed when not so wanted. 

As regards the towns before. named, the 
removal of the sewage in this wy is rendered 
the more economical and satisfactory from the 
fact that it can be removed by the natural law 
of gravity without the aid of pumping or other 
artificial means.” 








STRAIGHTENING A CHIMNEY. 


TE foundation of a furnace-shaft, in course of 
erection by M. Duaboso at Havre, had settled 
very irregularly in consequence of the very un. 
equal resistance of the soil, and so quickly that 
it was found impossible to complete it. The 
upper part had consequently to be taken down 
again, and the completion of the remaining 
15 ft. had to be postponed until the chimney 
had been straightened. This latter operation 
was effected in the following manner :—The soil 
on the side opposite the sinking was removed to 
a breadth of about 4} ft., and to the depth of the 
last stage of the foundation. Upon the lowest 
stage a number of piers leaning against the 
chimney-shaft were erected to the height of the 
ground-level, and the semi-circular ditch thus 
formed was covered over with radiating double 
T beams, which were protected against sinking 
in the soil by a layer of sleepers, and rested ou 
the piers. Planks were then laid on the beams, 
and about 30,000 bricks were puton them. This 
one-sided weighting of the foundation had the 
desired effect of bringing the shaft back to its 
perpendicular position, the movement within six 
weeks at the top being nearly 1 ft., so that 
a deviation from the perpendicular was then 
hardly noticeable. 








NEW COTTAGH HOSPITAL, HIGH 
WYCOMBE. 


AnotHEr of these useful institutions is in 
course of erection at High Wycombe. On Wed- 
nesday, the last day of March, amid some cere- 
mony and local rejoicing, the foundation-stone 
was laid by the Right Hon. Lord Carington, the 
principal landowner of the district, supported by 
the local authorities. The site, containing 
lr. 29p. is on the bill side, just above the town, 
and was presented by Lord Carington. 

The building is to accommodate eight, or (if 
needfal) ten beds. It is arranged for the wards 
and hospital rooms to be on one floor, and ina 
part basement, which the slope of the ground 
readily allowed, are the needfal kitchen and 
other offices, both floors being approached from 
their respective external ground levels. Tho. 
walls are hollow, of stock bricks faced with white 
gaults and red dressings. The roofs are to be 
covered with the Broomhall tiles of dark tint. 
Overhanging eaves and a central verandah will 
afford shelter and shade, and the building is in- 
tended to have all modern conveniences and 
appliances suitable to such an institution. 

The contract is for 1,3201., and taken by Mr. 
Reuben Spicer, of High Wycombe. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Arthur Vernon, of the same place. 








SKATING-RINK FLOORS. 


Siz,—I am eonstructing an open-air skating. 
rink, and before deciding what material to use 
for the finished surface, I carefully examined 
the Portland cement floor at Brighton, the pitch- 
ime and asphalte floors at Brixton, the asphalte 
floor at Worthing referred to in your pages, and 
the floor laid by Messrs. Green & King at 
Prince’s Ground. 

It may be interesting to “ Vortex’ and your 
other readers to know that I unhesitatingly 
ehose the latter for the rink I am constructing. 
Whatever material be used, a good fourrdation 
of concrete is essential,—12 in. thick if lime, or 
8 in. if cement concrete be employed. 

For # covered rink, the patent pitch-pine 
flooring manufactured by Messrs. Peto Brothers 
is quite as good, and, when sufficiently tested, 





past, and the opposition by which they have been 
frustrated, as well as to the experience of Rich- 





may prove to be better than the Privce’s. 
Ground flooring. H, Saxon SNett. 
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A NEW WATERING PLACE FOR 
LANCASHIRE. 


Ir requires brave people to found a new 
watering place,—people who can “stay.” For- 
tunately they are to be found. On the 31st ult. 
such a work was commenced on the Lancashire 
coast, between Lytham and Blackpool, upon the 
estate of Colonel Clifton. The town of St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea, which then received its name, is 
intended to become more a place for quiet re. 
laxation than a place of gay resort for holiday- 
makers, like its northern neighbour, Blackpool. 
And it is to endeavour to excel all these new 
favourite haunts in its artistic appearance. The 
streets are to be laid out in gently curved lines, 
and the houses built mainly in semi-detached 
couples, well back from the wide roads. Do- 
mestic Gothic architecture will be adopted. The 
centre of the town will have a well-laid-out 
pleasure ground or public park, to be called 
“The Oval,” and the directors are anticipatiog 
the demands of sanitary legislation by projecting 
& sewage scheme of their own. The waste water 
will undergo filtration before reaching the 
sewers, and the carbonising process will be em- 
ployed in dealing with the sewage generally. A 
promenade, 300 ft. long by 180 ft. wide, with a 
belt of green sward in the centre, is in course of 
construction. A pier will run out 300 yards, 
and will have erected at its extreme end an 
assembly-room, with orchestra. The town will 
farther have its own gasworks at a desirable dis- 
tance, avd will be supplied with water from the 
Fylde Waterworks. Such is St. Anne’s-on-the- 
Sea as it exists in the minds of the limited com- 
pany who have bought the land from Colonel 
Clifton, and who have entrusted to Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, architects, Bury, the duty of 
designing their future town. 








OTTERBOURNE, WINCHESTER. 


Tue church here has been enlarged and im- 
proved by the chancel end being lengthened, 
risen, paved with encaustic tiles, and provided 
with carved oak choir-stalls. The carved 
stone reredos, which formerly cut off a portion 
of the eastern end to form a narrow and ir. 
sufficient vestry, is removed, and fitted against 
the new wall of the apse, another vestry-room, 
with organ-loft over, being built in the external 
angle formed by the chancel and transept walls. 
The unsightly gallery, nlso at the west end, has 
been entirely removed, equivalent and additional 
accommodation being provided by the erection 
of a north side aisle. 

The whole cost of the addition, together with 
that of an organ, to be placed in the loft as soon 
as the walls are sufficiently seasoned, has been 
defrayed by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. Mr. 
Thomas Wyatt was the architect employed. 








RIGHT OF BUILDERS TO TUNNEL UNDER 
PUBLIC ROADS. 
CATTLE VY, THE STOCKTON WATER COMPANY. 


Tuts action, at York Assizes, Nisi Prius Court, 
before Baron Amphlett, was brought by the 
widow and executrix of the late George Cattle, 
of Stockton-on-Tees, builder and contractor, to 
recover damages for loss sustained by her hus. 
band during his lifetime by the negligence of 
the Water Company in not keeping their mains 
in repair. 

It appeared that on the turnpike-road from 
Stockton to Middlesbrough, Messrs. Knight & 
Stocks, the brewers, are owners of the property 
which the road separates, and desirous of con- 
necting the two portions by a tunnel underneath 
the road, they contracted for its construction 
with Mr. Cattle in 1872. 

In the progre:s of the tunnel there was an 
influx of water from the defendants’ main, which 
finally stopped the building operations. The de. 
fendants, on being applied to, refused to remedy 
the defects of their pipes. The widow now 
sought to recover damages for the inconvenience 
caused by the work being stopped, and the loss 
sustained by the workmen being kept idle. 

The defence set up was that the builder had 
no right to tunnel the public road, and that the 
trustees of the road had no right to give per- 
mission, 

The Judge ruled that the builder, with the 
consent of the trustees, had a legal right tomake 
the tunnel, and a verdict was entered for the 
plaintiff for 261., the defendants being granted 
leave to move the Court above. 





FROM AUSTRALIA. 


THE Illustrated Australian News, published in 
Melbourne, January 27th, gives some represen. 
tations of persons and places in the colony. 
Besides portraits of the founders of the Adelaide 
University, the undermentioned buildings are 
shown, the descriptions of which are as fullow :— 

The model Schools Adelaide.—These schools 
are situated at the corner of Grote and Brown 
streets, Adelaide, and with the yards, occupy 
one acre of land. The building is of Gothic 
style, and of one floor only. No expense has 
been incurred in mere ornamentation, still the 
general appearance of the building is extremely 
good. Three large rooms are provided for the 
separate instruction of boys, girls, and infants. 
Each school.room is provided with a hat and 
cloak-room and large lavatory. The school- 
rooms are well lighted at the side by narrow 
pointed wiudows in keeping with the style of 
the building, and at the ends by two large cinque- 
foil lights. The ventilation is very complete. 
Shafts for the exit of impure air pass from the 
ceiling up through the roof, while a good supply 
of fresh air is admitted by apertures below the 
wall-plate. The boys’ and girls’ schoolrooms 
are furnished with desks and seats of graduated 
heights and of the most approved pattern. These 
are arranged parallel to the longer side of the 
rooms in groups of five, each row rising in height 
of floor 6 in. above the one in front. The 
infants’ room contains a gallery capable of seat- 
ing 100 children. The three schools afford 
accommodation for 700. The entire cost of the 
building and boundary-walls and furniture is 
£4,651. 15s. 8d., or something less than £7 per 
scholar,—a rate considerably below the cost of 
many similar buildings recently erected in 
England. The architect is Mr. E. J. Woods, and 
the builders are Messrs. Martin & Son. 

The R. C. Cathedral at Ballarat.—This cathe- 
dral, of which a view of the interior is given, is 
situated in Sturt-street, Ballarat, and on the 
20th of December last the new bishop was 
installed. The cathedral is buiit of bluestone in 
the Gothic style of the Decorated period ; the 
nave from designs by Messrs. Hanson & Jones, 
architects, of London; and the transepts and 
chancel from designs by Mr. J. B. Denny, of 
Melbourne. The design includes nave and 
aisles, transepts, chancel, with north and south 
chapels, as well asa lofty tower and spire yet to 
be erected. The internal dimensions are, total 
length, 150 ft.; nave, 33 ft. wide, and 62 ft. high 
to apex of roof, aisles each 15 ft. wide, width 
across transepts 100 ft. chancel 50 ft. in length, 
48 ft. high, and 32 ft. wide, with north and south 
chapels of nearly similar dimensions opening 
into the chancel by two lofty arches on columns 
on each side. All the windows of the cathedral 
are executed in freestone. The pillars, arches, 
and other mouldings of the nave are in blue- 
stone. The chancel arch, and all the columns" 
arches, and mouldings of the sanctuary and 
chapels are in freestone. The south chapel has 
a groined freestone roof. The amount expended 
on the building, including the massive iron fence, 
designed in harmony with the style of the church, 
and the organ, has been about 25,0001. The 
perspective drawiog of the interior was made 
by Mr. D. J. Ryland. 

The Presbyterian Church, Strathalbyn.—This 
church as it now stands has two towers. The 
original building was erected some years ago, 
chiefly through the liberality of the late Hon. 
Edward Stirling. Itis situated on a hill, over- 
looking part of the town and river Angas. The 
larger tower was built to allow the bell,—which 
was presented to the people by the late Hon. E. 
Stirling, at a cost of 1,0001.—to be hung. The 
smaller tower hasa spire. The building is one 
of the prettiest out of Adelaide, and the view 
from its principal tower well repays for the 
trouble in reaching it. The engraving is from 
a view taken on the spot by Mr. R. E. Min- 
chin, of Adelaide. 








Mechanics and Labourers Wanted at 
the Cape.—A scarcity of hands to carry on 
work is now the great difficulty in South Africa, 
especially in the building trade. At Stellenbosch 
the masons are receiving 12s. per day, and 
with other artisans there and elsewhere are in 
request. European agricultural and genera! 
labourers are in many districts not to be obtained. 
Native labourers are being imported from the 
interior of the North Datch Republics to work 
for private persons and for the Government. 


ees 
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FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


Durixe the past few days a number of 
interesting experiments have been made neg; 
the Spelter Works at Hendon, Sunderland, for 
the purpose of testing the fire-resisting capa. 
bilities of structures erected in accordance with 
Mr. Brannon’s patent, or monolithic system 
The patent has been adopted by Mr. J, 
Peddar, architect, who, having nearly completed 
for Mr. Councillor Coulson and Mr. F. Pedday 
the first of a row of cottage blocks near the foot. 
path leading between Sunderland and Ryhope 
considered the time had arrived for fully testing 
the fire-proof qualities of the structure, The 
result of the experiments is described ag satis. 
factory. 

The sytem has been damnified in some 
quarters by the attempt of uninformed persong 
to carry it out. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Richard’s Castle (Ludluw).—The Ceremony of 
laying the corner-stone of new school buildings 
at Richard’s Castle, near Ludlow, to be erected 
and maintained by voluntary subscriptions, hag 
taken place. The old school buildings, erected 
in 1839, upon a portion of the glebe land not con. 
veyed to the trustees, consisted of a schoolroom 
and offices neither of which were in a good state 
of repair. It was estimated that an outlay of at 
least 3001. would be required; but the rector 
having granted, with the consent of the patron 
and of the bishop of the diocese, a school site to 
the extent of half an acre, including the existing 
premises, it was proposed to erect a new block 
of buildings more suitably situated and capable 
of accommodating a larger number of children, 
which could be accomplished for a little over 
9001., towards which amount the landowners 
and occupiers of land in the parish have gub. 
scribed liberally. The new structure, the con. 
tract for which has been entered into with Mr, 
W. Russell, builder, will include class-rooms 
and master’s residence. It will be a substantial 
erection of modern design, built of local stone, 
with Grinshill dressings; open-roofed with 
varnished timbers, and capable of accommodating 
130 scholars. 

Swansea.—The new schoolrooms in Herbert- 
place have been opened. These schools will con- 
stitute one wing of thefuturechapel. The front 
elevation is principally occupied by the staircase 
which will lead from the school to the chapel. 
The school is an oblong building, 48 ft. long by 
27 ft. wide, with an average height of about 20 ft, 
The walls are of coursed Swansea stone, with 
dressings of Bath stone. There are two entrance- 
porches, at opposite corners of the school, for 
boys and girls. There are a rose-window in the 
front gable, and small trefoiled lights to the 
staircase; but the school is chiefly lighted bya 
wooden clearstory, running the whole length of 
the walls on each side. A number of lights in 
this clearstory are made to open by cords and 
pullies from below, so that fresh air can be ad- 
mitted as it may be required, The roof-trusses are 
of pitch-pine, with carved principals and moulded 
and cut tie-beams and king-posts. Externally the 
roof is covered with Whitland Abbey green 
slates, with ornamental tile-cresting, by Cooper, 
of Maidenhead. The fire-places are lined with 
Maw’s tiles, and the grates are detached. There 
is a wooden dado about 4 ft. high, all round the 
inside of the school, and an ornamental wooden 
cresting at the base of the ceiling. The walls 
are plastered and finished with rough stucco. 
The design is in the Early Gothic style. Mr. 
Cubitt, of London, is the architect; avd the 
builders are Messrs. Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins, 
of Swansea. 

Saxmundham.—The infant-school, erected by 
the late Mr. William Young, of Hurts Hall, in 
Church-street, has been opened. Itisa red brick 
substantial building, built according to plans 
by Mr. H. M. Eyton, of Ipswich, having # good 
recreation- ground attached. Accommodation 
is provided for fifty children. 

Lewes.—New schools have been erected here 
at a cost of 2,185l. The architect was Mr. H. 
Currey, of London, and the work has been carr 
out by Mr. W. H. Steere, contractor, East — 
stead. The schools, which are of the same kin 
of architecture as the remainder of the — 
buildings, are intended to accommodate _— 
children, and are situated at the east side of the 
workhouse. : ERB 

Shipley (Bradford).—A small school is being 
erected here at the expense of Mr. Bevjami 
Wood, of Damb Mill, Frizinghall, for use 08 ® 
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h day and Sunday school. It is a plain 
anit Tad ie situated near the works of Mr. 
Wood, in Shipley Field. The premises will con- 
sist of infants’ school, 33 ft. by 19 ft., opening 
into a mixed school of 47 ft. by 33 ft. Com- 
muicating with the latter is a large class-room. 
Separate entrances are provided to the two 
departments. Messrs. Jackson & Longley are 
the architects. 

Weymouth.—A girls’ school has been added 
tothe other schoolhouses on the Chapelry, be- 
longing to Holy Trinity Church. ‘The new 
school is capable of accommodating about 250 
children, being 57 ft. in length by 20 ft. in 
breadth. Thecost bas been aboat 1,000/. The 
architect is Mr. G. R. Crickmay, of this town, 
the style of architecture being in keeping with 
that of the other buildings. The school-room is 
light and cheerfal, and attention has been paid 
to the ventilation. Holy Trinity Schools now 
provide the means of education for 260 boys, 
250 girls, and 230 infants,—740 children in all. 
The builders of the new school were Messrs. 
Whetham & Bartlett, of this town. 

Saltaire.—A building, for Sanday school pur- 
poses, is to be erected at Saltaire by Messrs. 
Salt, the architects being Messrs. Lockwood & 
Mawson. ‘The school will be situated on a 

ion of the allotment gardens in front of the 
factory, the frontage being towards Victoria- 
road. To this road it will have a frontage of 
about 76 ft., and to Caroline-street (which is to 
be carried forward to the new Board school) 
about 112 ft. The plan comprises an assembly. 
room, 60 ft. by 40 ft., with lecture-room behind, 
40 ft. by 24 ft. The distinguishing feature, how- 
ever, is the large number of class-rooms pro- 
vided, there being no fewer than twenty, arranged 
in two stories, all opening into the assembly. 
room. Inorder thatthe occupants of the upper 
class‘rooms may not have to descend to the 
lower level of the assembly-room, a gallery is 
provided down each side of the building. The 
junior and infant scholars will have a gallery 
erected at the opposite end of the assembly. 
room. To the lecture-room in the rear of the 
building there will be a separate entrance from 
Caroline. street. The class-rooms are well 
lighted from the side, but the principal light 
for the assembly-room will come from the roof. 








THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 


Sir,—I notice that in a very interesting 
article on the Future of the Indian Museum 
which appeared in the Builder of last week, an 
Opinion is expressed in favour of South Kensing- 
ton as the site for the permanent building to 
accommodate the Indian Museum and Library, 
on the ground of the advisability of concentrating 
all the educational institutions of the metropolis 
in that locality so as to form there the Quartier 
Latin of London. An opportunity for con- 
sidering whether this argument does really 
apply to the Indian Museum will be afforded 
at the meeting which will take place at 
the Society of Arts on the 21st inst. I may, 

Owever, remark that even in Paris, though most 
of the educational institutions proper are situated 
in the Quartier Latin, yet a practical institution 
like the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers is 
Placed, not in that quarter, but on the other 
side of the river, close to the districts in which 
some of the most important Paris trades are 
carried on, J. Forszs Watson. 











UNION CHAPEL COMPETITION. 


Siz,—Your artiele in last week’s Builder on 
subject, which will be read with interest not 
only by those immediately ecncerned in this 
Competition, but by others who are engaged in 
Similar enterprises, calls for an explanation from 
™ as the professional assessor employed. 
. > a be imagined, it was one of my prin- 
an i _ to form an estimate of my own of 
those . of each design, quite independent of 
bs of the respective competitors. ‘Rightly 
poeibeey? I took the most favourable view 
mer @ of the cost of carrying out the several 
1808, and estimated them all upon the same 
. = as if they had been priced according 
© same schedule of prices. It was then 


Seen that the estimates of five of the competi 
tors 
ye rey or less under the totals I had re 
> “J while that of “Torcello” was considerably 
Wa dedeare the cost of “ Torcello’s ” tower 
» the sum which remained did 
exceed the committee’s limit. * rg 
Committee were of opinion that they would 


The 





rather have “ Torcello’s”’ design, minus its tower, 
than any of the other designs, including its 
tower, and thereforé they considered themselves 
at liberty to accept it, and particularly as it was 
left entirely to the option of the competitors 
whether to show a tower in their designs or not. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE. 








TRADE DISPUTES IN SCOTLAND. 


Most of the builders of Jedburgh have raised 
the wages of masons from 7d. to 73d. per hour. 

On the 29th ult. the journeymen slaters in 
Falkirk made a demand on the masters for an 
advance of 3d. per hour on their present wages 
of 74d. per hour. The masters refused to com- 
ply with the demand, and the result is a general 
strike of the men. 

On the 29th ult., the painters in Kirkcaldy and 
district came out on strike, owing to the masters 
refusing to give them a rise of one penny per 
hour. The masters have agreed to give them 
one halfpenny per hour additional, but the men 
are determined to have a penny. The majority 
of the men have left the town for Edinburgh, 
Dundee, and Glasgow. , 

The Perth joiners have unanimously resolved 
to memorialise their employers for an advance of 
4d. an hour. Their present rate of pay is 7d. 
The carpenters and joiners employed at the 
Caledonian Railway Works, Perth, are also agi- 
tating for an increase of pay. Their present 
rate of pay is 6d. and a fraction an hour. At 
present they would be content with 7d. an hour. 
Their negotiations with the superintendent for 
an advance have resulted unsuccessfully. 








ACTION FOR NON-DELIVERY OF 
TIMBER. 


BOXCE UV, THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 


Tus was a special jury case at the Gloucester Assizes, 
on the 5th inst., before Mr, Justice Quain. An action 
was brought by Mr. Boyce, a builder, of Vauxhall, Bir- 
miogham, against the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company for damages for delay in the — of 
certain timber consigned to him from Liverpool. The 
plaintiff, being about to build a block of nineteen houses, 
purchased of Messrs, Pearce & Co., of Liverpool, 990 
spruce deals, at 10/. per standard of 120 pieces 1} in. by 
1l in., 12 ft. long. The deals were delivered at the 
Liverpool station of the London and North - Western 
Railway, between the 9th and 19th of November, to be 
forwarded to Birmingham, On the 25th of N ovember 139 
out of 990 deals were delivered in Birmingham, on the 15th 
of December 207 more, and after the 18th of January, 
when action was brought, 218 more, making 564 out of the 
990 deals. On the 26th of February they made up the 
balance of 426 deals, but it was then teo late. The plaintiff 
had been obliged to purchase red deals to make up forthe 
spruce deals not delivered, and he claimed 691. 14s. 6d. for 
these red deals, The defendants had paid 102, into court, 
and denied any further liability. 

The plaintiff, in cross-examination, said the carriage of 
the timber which had not arrived would be 1. 19s, 9d, 
The price, 147. 5s. per standard, was the price delivered. 

After a short discussion, the. parties at this stage came 
to an arrangement, and a verdict was returned by consent 
for the plaintiff,—damages 5/, 








CAUTION TO SURVEYORS OF PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS. 


At the Leeds Assizes, Mr. John Baker, the Surveyor 
to the Pudsey Local Board of Health, stood his trial for 
manslaughter, under features that may warn other 
highway surveyors. 

it appeared that on the 6th of October last a coachman 
was driving a four-wheeled phaeton to Bradford, about 
seven o’clock in the evening, down a dark lane. Mrs, 
Lupton was in the carriage, when it suddenly overturned, 
pe | she was so much injured that she died a few days 
afterwards. : : 

The prisoner was charged with causing the death of the 
unfortunate lady, through leaving a hole open in the road 
without any protection or light, and which it was his duty, 
as highway surveyor, to have given directions to have 
carried out. 

Counsel for the prisoner said no one could have regretted 
the accident more than the surveyor, and the multiplicity 
of his engagements must be his excuse for the omission, 
and which shoal have been seen to by the men who made 
the hole. ; 

The jury brought in a verdict of guilty of culpable 
neglect, with a strong recommendation to ae 

The judge fined Mr. Baker 2°. for his culpable neglect, 
which was at once paid, and he left the court with his 
friends, 








Neville’s Cross.—An interesting memorial 
of events that occurred in the remote past is fast 
falling to ruins. We allude to the sculptured 
monument of “Neville’s Cross,” which was 
erected some hundreds of years ago to com- 
memorate the famous battle of that name, that 
took place at the spot, when the Prince Bishops 
of Durham, who were then military generals, 
led their armed hosts to do battle against Eng. 
land’s invaders—the Scots. 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Watlington.—The parish church, which has 
been closed for a period of nine months, has 
been re-opened, after repair and restoration, 
under the direction of Mr. Tollit, of Oxford, and 
Mr. Dolby, of Abingdon, architects. , The restora- 
tion has been carried out by the builder, Mr. 
Williams, of Abingdon, from the plans of the 
architects. 

Wadsley.—A new church has recently been 
erected in the grounds adjoining Wadsley 
Asylum. The edifice, which has been erected 
at a cost of 6,0001. stands in front of the asylum, 
about 300 yards distant. Itis built of smooth 
stone in the Gothic style. The interior, whick 
will seat 700, has massive stone pillars support- 
ing a succession of arches on each side of the 
nave. The stone of which the church is built is 
almost white. The nave is furnished with open 
pews of pitch pine, and the choir stalls and 
pulpit are of the same material. 

Derby.—Mr. G. Thompson, architect, reports 
upon the structural condition of the parish 
church of St. Peter, ‘as follows :—“ There 
appears to be no record as to when the original 
church was erected, and the first notice we find 
of it, historically, is that the church, which is of 
Norman foundation, as well as St. Werburgh’s, 
was given to Derby Abbey in the reign of King 
Stephen. 
be fixed as eleventh-century work, although 
much of the existing architecture is of a later 
date, alterations and additions having taken 
place at different periods. In dealing with the 
questions of stability and restoration it will be 
necessary to divide the work into sections, as 
follows :—Ilst, the tower; 2nd, the nave; 3rd, 
the north and south aisles, vestry, and organ- 
chamber; 4th, the chancel.” There is accom. 
modation provided at present in the nave and 
aisles for about 280 adults, whilst the chancel 
affords room for eighteen in the stalls, and about 
an equal number on the seats in front of the 
stalls. “To place the present buildings in a 
satisfactory state of repair,” he adds, “a sum of 
at least 3,000/. will be required. The cost of 
restoration must be necessarily heavy, owing to 
the dilapidated condition of the structure. A 
new church, to accommodate the same number 
of persons, could be built for about 4,0001.” 

Aughton.—The old parishchurch of St. Michael 
requiring restoration, and the chancel being 
greatly dilapidated, this portion of the church 
has been rebuilt. The introduction of the 
chancel arch is an improvement; no less so is 
the double arcade of the north wall, instead of 
the elliptic arch which it has displaced. The 
walls are finished in hewn stone, and the roof of 
pitch pine, with the framing and boarding 
dressed and exposed to view. Divided into six 
bays, the main principals rest upon corbels of 
Caen stone, sculptured with effigies of angels 
holding shields, emblazoned with arms. In re. 
building the chancel, the old lines and features 
have been followed generally, but an earlier type 
has been adopted. The walls stand upon the 
old foundations, and the pitch of the roof is the 
same as before. The woodwork and the roof 
have been executed by Messrs. Thomas & William 
Taylor, of Aughton ; the masonry by Mr. Peter 
Wright and Mr. Thomas Riding, also of Aughton ; 
the sculpture and carving by Mr. Rogerson, of 
Liverpool; the plumbing and glazing by Mr. 
Holt, of Liverpool—from the plans and under 
the supervision of Messrs. W. & J. Hay, archi- 
tects, of Liverpool. 

Rotherham.—The parish church was re-opened 
on the 7th instant, after complete restoration. 
Under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, the 
flooring of the nave and transept has been 
lowered, and in some cases it has been found 
necessary to disturb human remains, which were 
here and there found within a few inches of 
the surface. The ancient high-backed pews have 
been superseded by seats of oak, which are low. 
backed and carved at the ends. The roof of the 
transept has been renovated, the carvings being 
brought out. The limewash has been scraped 
off the walls and the piers in tte nave, and the 
galleries have been removed. The fan-vaulted 
roof of the tower chancel, whichis carved in the 
Early English style, has also been restored. The 
chancel roof has been painted, while the roofs of 
the north and south chapels have been repaired 
and re-stained. A new entrance to the belfry 
has been provided, and the western door, which 
has for many years been closed, has been re- 
opened. Just before the restoratiom of the 
church was begun, a stained window was placed 
in the edifice by the Earl of Effingham; and 


The original style of the church may — 
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another window is about to be erected in the 
north-west aisle by Mr. Henry Hutchinson. 
Much yet remains to be done to complete the 
internal restorations and refitting. The exterior 
of the church has undergone considerable repair, 
decaying stone-work having been replaced, while 
many of the pinnacles have been renewed, and 
the roofing has been repaired. The restora- 
tions, which cost about 9,0001., have been carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Cave, the 
clerk of works. 

Manchester.—The parish church of St. James, 
Didsbury, has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
Manchester. The seating and flooring of this 
church have been taken ont and replaced with 
new. A layer of concrete is spread over the whole 
area of the church, upon which lies the wood 
flooring. The seats are open, and are of pitch- 
pine, and have octagon ends, with cinquefoil 

s. The organ-gallery at the west end has 

taken down and reconstructed, so that it 
now occupies only the first bay at the west end 
of the nave. Single-light windows have been 
put in at the west end of the north and south 
aisles, stained glass for which is being prepared 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The chancel-seats, 
which had only been temporary, have been 
replaced with oak, with traceried fronts and 
poppy-headed and traceried ends. The cost of 
the whole has been defrayed through the bene- 
volence of a lady, who, a few years, since, at 
her own expense, had the chancel built. An 
eagle lectern, of oak, has been presented by a 
friend of the rector. The work has been executed 
by Messrs. Clay & Sons, of Audenshaw, under 
the superintendence of the architects, Messrs. 
Horton & Bridgford, of Manchester. 

Plymouth.—St. Andrew’s, the most ancient 
church in Plymouth, has been re-opened, after 
having undergone restoration at a cost of about 
5,000. The huge vestibule that out off several 
bays of the church formerly, has disappeared. 
The whole of the body of the church has been re- 
seated with open benches, made of wainscot 
oak, All the bench ends (and of these there are 
some hundreds) are more or less elaborately 

The lectern is of oak, supporicd by 
flying buttresses, having emblems of the Evan- 
- at the angles. The fine pulpit (made by 

ems, of Exeter, some five years ago) has been 
removed to a more convenient position, and now 
stands against the pillar at the north side of the 
entrance to thechancel. A new reredos in Beer 
stone has been erected. The new font stands 
upon a marble step, near the south-west entrance. 
It is of Beer stone, and was made in Exeter by 
Mr. Harry Hems. A new painted east window 
has been placed in the chancel, and a screen of 
grill work, by Messrs. Potter,"of London, divides 
the tower from the nave. The whole of the 
works have been carried out from the drawings 
of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., under the personal 
superintendence of his representative as clerk 
of works, Mr. Nathaniel W. Vickers. 

Upton Pyne (Devon).—The parish church, which 

been repaired throughout, was re-opened on 
Haster-eve by a special service. An organ aisle 
has been built on the north side of the chancel, 
in memory of members of the Pelham and 
Wolverton families. A font, altar-cloth, and 
other furniture were presented by parishioners. 
The peal of six bells will be rehung by Hooper, 
of Woodbury. Mr. Berry, builder, of Crediton, 
did the builder’s work; and Mr. W. White was 
the architect. 

Clayton.—Last week the newly-erected All 
Saints Church, Clayton West, near Barnsley, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. 
The church, which is in the Early Decorated 
style of architecture, has been erected from 
plans furnished by Mr. E. Hughes, architeot, of 
Huddersfield. 

Bolton.—On the 29th ult. the foundation-stone 
of a church, to be dedicated to St. Matthew, was 
laid, in Mount-street, Boltun, by Mr. Alderman 
J. Green, of Mayfield, Great Lever. The build. 
ing, which has been designed by Messrs. T. D. 
Barry & Sons, of Liverpool, is in the Decorated 
~— of architecture, with flowing traceryy It 

1 be surmounted by a tower and spire, 157 ft. 
in height. Accommodation will be provided, on 
the ground floor, for 1,000 persons. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is 9,000J., and the 
first contract, amounting to 7,4451., has been 
taken by Mr. H. Yates, of Liverpool. 








British Archeological Association.—At 
the meeting to be held on Wednesday, April 14, 
® paper “On the Roman Remains at Newgate,” 
by Mr. T. Morgan, will be read. 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEW®. 


Lincoln.—The Hannah Memorial Wesleyan 
Chapel has been opened for divine service. 
The building, which was designed by Messrs. 
Bellamy & Hardy, of Lincoln, architects, is 
constracted for 1,000 sittings, and comprises a 
spacious central entrance, with inner lobbies, and 
on each side thereof an additional entrance, with 
staircase to the gallery. The pews in the body 
of the chapel are commodious, and arranged in 
straight rows in front of the platform and com. 
munion, At the rear of the latter are spacious 
vestries, with basement for heating and hot 
water apparatus. Class-rooms are provided 
above, level with the gallery, having a stair- 
case communicating with the ground floor. 
The seats of the gallery are arranged in 
the semi-amphitheatre form, with recesses 
for organ behind platform. The interior is 
finished in a neat, substantial manner, the 
woodwork being pitch pine, varnished. The 
front of the building is of Italian classic 
character, comprising a semi-detached portico 
of six Corinthian columns, surmounted by cornice 
and pediment, and on either side are wings, 
which contain the main entrances and staircases 
to the gallery before named. The building 
stands slightly back of the general building line, 
and the front is to be protected by an iron fence 
with pillars and lamps. Messrs. Barnes & Wright, 
of Lincoln, were the contractors. Mr. Waller, 
of Lincoln, executed the interior decorations ; 
Mr. Kirton supplied and fixed the heating 
apparatus ; and Mr. Waddington the gasfittings. 
Mr. Brummitt acted as clerk of the works. 
Smallthorne (Burslem).—The Salem Metho- 
dist New Connexion Chapel has been opened 
for public worship. The chapel, with large 
and comfortable school beneath, forms a com- 
pact block of building. It is built of brick, 
with stone dressings. A large two-light circular 
window forms one of the main features in the 
front, which is crowned by a well-proportioned 
pediment. The interior of the chapel is chaste 
and simple in style. The pewing is of modern 
construction and very comfortable. The roof 
is partly open timbered. Messrs. J. Cope & 
Son, of Smallthorne, were the contractors, and 
Mr. James Watkin, of Burslem, is the architect. 

Crewe.—A new Wesleyan chapel is about to 
be erected here, at a cost of 4,0001, 

Attercliffe.—The opening services in connexion 
with the new Baptist preaching-room, recently 
erected on Attercliffe-common, have been held. 
The building has been erected at a cost of 1,0001., 
towards which 800/. have been raised. The 
preaching-room will accommodate 300 persons. 
In addition to the preaching-room, the building 
contuins an infant school-room large enough to 
accommodate fifty children, and two vestries. 

Stoke (Devon).—The ceremony of laying the 
two memorial stones of the new Wesleyan 


of the plans was entrusted to Mr. H. J. Snell 


work is to be completed by January, 1876. The 
chapel, Early Gothic in design, will be 80 ft. 
long by 36 ft. wide, with two transepts 20 ft. by 
12 ft. Vestries are provided to the north end 
of the building. The slope of the site will allow 
of a large school-room and class-room under- 
neath the chapel, the entrance being on a level 
at the south side. A large gallery at one end of 
the building and an organ-gallery over the 
vestries are contemplated in the future, the 
necessary arrangements being made in the 
present erection. The number of sittings is 
500, and 250 more in the galleries when finished. 
The walls will be plastered internally and the 
roof will be open-timbered, ceiled about half- 
way up. The seats and platform will be of 
pitch-pine, varnished. The external walls will 
be faced with dark-blue limestone, with dress- 
ings of grey limestone and Bath-stone window 
dressings. The staircase of the end gallery will, 
when built, be carried up in the form of a 
turret. 

Farnworth.—The memorial-stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel, at New Bury, Farnworth, was 
laid on Good Friday by Mr. J. Hindley. The 
chapel is of Gothic design, and will accommodate 
327 persons. Its cost will be over 1,000I., ex- 


clusive of heating and lighting, and the erection 
of boundary-walls. Mr. T. Ormrod, of Bolton, 
is the architect ; and the contractors are Messrs. 
S. & W. Coope, of Farnworth. 

Walkden (Bolton). —On Good Friday the 








Chapel, in course of erection at Stcke, took | 
lace on Tuesday, last week. The aration | : 
; se | provinces of England, and surpassed only by its 
(late Ambrose & Snell), of Plymouth; and the’! 
contractors are Messrs. Hubbard & Bevan. The! 





Chapel was laid at Walkden, by Miss Hurst, of 
Oakwood, Worsley. The building will be in the 
Italian style of architecture, and will seat 759 
persons. Mr. R. K. Freeman, of Bolton, is the 
architect ; and the whole of the work hag been 
entrusted to Mr. J. Gerrard, of Swinton, The 
estimated cost is about 4,0001, 

Beaconsfield.—A new Congregational Chapel 
was opened here on Easter Monday. It has been 
erected at a cost of over 1,5001., of which 5001, 
were contributed by members of the Du Pr 
family. It stands on ground in front of the old 
chapel, which has been converted into a school. 
room, 








Books Received. 


Protection from Fire and Thieves: including the 
Construction of Locks, Safes, Strong-Rooms, and 
Fireproof Buildings; Burglary, and the Meang 
of Preventing it; Fire, its Detection, Preven. 
tion, and Extinction, Sc. Also a Complete 
List of Patents for Locks and Safes. By Gzorcz 
Hayter Cuuss, Assoc. Inst. C.E. London: 
Longmans & Co. 


Unper the heads:—I. Locks, Keys, &¢,3 
II. The Art of Burglary; IIT. Safes against 
Thieves; 1V. Safes against Fire; V. Second. 
hand Safes, &c.; VI. Strong-Rooms; VII., VIIL, 
Fireproof Buildings; IX. Fire and its Dangers; 
X. Extinction of Fire; Appendix, Lists of 
Patents, and Summary, Mr. Chubb gives infor. 
mation, hitherto not available to the publio, 
respecting the security of life and property from 
fire and thieves. Particulars are added of notable 
burglaries and fires, and the best modes of pre. 
venting loss from either cause suggested. The 
construction of locks, and of burglar and fire. 
proof safes, is described ; and the various systems 
of building strong-rooms and fireproof ware. 
houses explained. As to the extinction of fire, 
some valuable information and statistics have 
been furnished by Captain Shaw, of the London 
Fire Brigade, and Colonel Fraser, of the City 
Police. In the appendix are plans, anda desorip- 
tion of a construction adapted for fireproof 
buildings. 





VARIORUM. 


A Report to the Public Buildings Committee 
of the Corporation of Nottingham, on Sites for 
the Town-hall, goes fully into the inquiry, and 
shows by the plans given in the course of it how 
very desirable it is that some of the sites should 
be cleared, covered as they are with courts of 
insalubrious houses. With regard to the Art 
Museum (now at the Exchange rooms), its appa- 
rent future home is the Acropolis of Nottingham. 
The report speaks of the scheme which has been 
so long before the town for the resuscitation of 
the Castle, and the founding of a permanent Art 
Museum, which shall be second to none in the 


metropolitan parent in South Kensington, a8 
rapidly approaching maturity; and says th 
response of the public to the action taken by the 
Town Council in this matter is sufficiently 
indicative that the proposal is popular, and its 
success all but achieved. 








Improved Buildings for the Zoological 
Society.—At the Zoological Gardens the es 
of the new carnivora-house are already 4 ft. hig a 
and the general plan can be easily made = 
The entire length of the building is 231 ft. ® 
lies nearly due east and west, the west end por 
close to the seal-pond. The range of dens = 
sist of fourteen front cages, — — as 

resent lions and tigers’ cages 

capt, They are much larger than the rene 
dens; four of them have a frontage a a. 
each, two of 18 ft. each, and the rest mv 
each. The day-cages are to be 12 ft. hig, = 
the sleeping-cages 10 ft. Behind each yeaa’ 
double sleeping-den, so the number of sleep 
dens is twenty-eight. The space for the sper 
tors in front of the cages will be roofed over, 
platforms rising in successive ~~ w 
ranged along the wall. The air will k wl 
in cold weather by passing over hot pipes © 
being admitted to this building, 80 that 
and spectators alike will benefit by — ete 
the improved buildings that have from peed 
to time been erected in the Lag oy : 
been a gradual diminution 2 e death 





foundation-stone of a new Primitive Methodist | 


has 
rate. 
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Wiscellanen, 


und Mortality at Berlin.—At 
an yoocen pose a of the German Public Health 
Association, held at Dantzic in September last, 
an interesting paper was read by Dr. Schwabe, 
of Berlin, on the “ Influence of different Classes 
of Dwellings upon the Health of their Occu- 
ants, as deduced from statistics.’ The chief 
feature of the paper was the demonstration of 
the unhealthiness of the “ cellar-dwellings ” 
(Kellerwohnungen), which are inhabited by 50 
large @ proportion of the lower classes in Berlin. 
The Lancet gives particulars of the paper. The 
conclusion arrived at is that the mortality in- 
creases toa greater extent in the cellar-dwellings 
than in any other kind of habitation, that 
epidemics are of a more severe type than in 
other places, and that cellars especially favour 
the development of diarrhoeal disorders and in. 
fectious diseases. The author himself fell a 
victim to typhus, contracted at that favourite 
suburb of Berlin, Charlottenburg (where an 
epidemic was rife), on his return home from 
reading the paper in which he so trenchantly 
exposed what he believed to be the true cause of 
the prevalence of such plagues. 


A Bradford “Steeple-Jack” killed at 
Rochdale.—On the 31st ult. an inquest was 
held at the Bull’s Head Inn, Balderstone, near 
Rochdale, before Mr. Molesworth, touching the 
death of Anthony Conwell, aged twenty-two, 
of Bradford, who was killed on the 30th ult., 
at Messrs. Radcliff’s mill, Balderstone. Alfred 
Butler, of Bradford, stated that the deceased 
had been in his employ, and he (witness) had 
undertaken to repair Greenfield Mill chimney, 
which was between 55 and 60 yards high. On 
the 30th ult. he and the deceased tested the 
rope with their weight, and then he and other 
workmen began to draw Conwell up the chimney 
very carefully. When they had got him three 
parts of the way up the rope broke, and the 
deceased fell to the bottom. He died in half an 
hour. Witness thought that the chain across 
the top of the chimney ought to have been 
double the length, and attributed the accident 
to the heat from the chimney injuring the rope. 
The deceased fell about forty yards. The jury 
returned a verdict of accidental death. 


Opening of the Peabody Buildings in 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars.—On the 2nd 
inst, the largest block of buildings in connexion 
with the Peabody donation fund was opened for 
the reception of tenants. The buildings, which 
extend over an area of 2} acres, are situated 
in Duke-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 
and Roupell-street, Waterloo-road. The build. 
ings consist of upwards of fourteen blocks, 
capable of accommodating 352 families. There 
are 144 apartments of three rooms, at the weekly 
rent of 5s. 9d.; 96 of two rooms, at 4s. 6d.; and 
112 single apartments, at 2s. 9d. and 3s. The 
buildings have been erected by Messrs. W. 
Cubitt & Co., from the designs of Mr. Darbi- 
shire, architect, 


The Dover Pier and Harbour Bill.—On 
the order for the second reading of this Bill in 
the Commons on the 6th inst., Sir G. Balfour 
moved as an amendment that the Bill be read 
& second time that day six months, on the 
ground that a select committee had reported 
against the construction of a harbour at Dover, 
and also that if a harbour should be constructed 
a cost the Government 1,000I. a year to 
: P it free of silt. The project for extending 
; over harbuur would involve indefinite expendi- 
ure, and he maintained that it ought not to be 
a with until it had been made the subject 
= : fullest inquiry. After some discussion, 

© Bill was read a second time, and ordered to 

referred to a select committee. 


- 4 Proposed Bridge Across the Straits of 
: ver.—The Bulletin Frangais states that the 
directors of the Channel Bridge Company have 
= ordered the construction of an arch 1,000 
; ~~ in length, for the purpose of proving the 
rs ility of the scheme of M. Boulet, engineer 
- Bourges, of throwing a bridge across the 
straits of Dover. A model of this bridge, con- 
prey g of a road for vehicles and for foot passen- 
Bont will probably be erected in the Bois de 
5 gne or Champ de Mars at a height of 
= .métres above the ground. The directors 
re ges that, whereas the tunnel would take 
belies an and cost at least 25,000,000f. the 


could be : 
expense of 600,0000 = * {ew months at an 
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Danger of Improving Premises without 
Consent.—At Ipswich Assizes, on the 29th ult., 
@ cause was concluded before Mr. Justice Grove, 
in which Mr. John Mulley sued for an order of 
ejectment against Mr. F. W. Wilson and Mr. J. 
Colman, M.P., publishers and proprietors of the 
East Anglian Daily Times and several other 
newspapers. The action was brought for breach 
of covenant, the defendants having fixed 
machinery, done repairs, and made alterations, 
whereby the premises were improved, without 
the plaintiff's written consent. The jury found 
for the plaintiff in respect of the breaches, 
and added,—“ We give this decision, believing it 
to be according to law; butas the premises were 
improved we regard the action as purely 
vexatious.” 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution.— The 
funeral of Captain Alfred G. Harris, the late 
and much respected secretary of this Institution, 
took place at the Marylebone Cemetery, Finchley, 
on Tuesday last. Amongst the committee 
present were Mr. Thomas Stirling, Mr. T. G. 
Smith, Mr. Dove, Mr. Wilfred Nicholson, Mr. 8. 
L. Mann, Mr. R. Head, Mr. John Waldram, 
and Mr. Scriven, collector. The treasurer (Mr. 
Plucknett) and chairman (Mr. Dines) were pre- 
vented by absence from town from attending 
the ceremony. The loss of the deceased, who 
was sixty-nine years of age, will be very much 
felt by the committee and the numerous mem- 
bers and friends of the Institution. 


The Leicester Water Supply.—On the 
31st ult., the town council of Leicester came to 
a conclusion upon the great question of the pur- 
chase of the waterworks property, with which 
the town has been agitated for several months 
past. It having been ascertained that a large 
number of houses in the borough derive their 
water supply from wells sunk on the premises, 
the borough surveyor, Mr. E. L. Stephens, was 
desired by the Sanitary Committee to report. 
The council have come to the determination to 
seek from Parliament the power to purchase the 
whole of the property of the Leicester Water- 
works Company. 


Tadcaster Church.—<As things are now 
going on, our children will find nothing in 
England a hundred years old. Attention is 
drawn to the threatened demolition of the fine 
Late Perpendicular Church of Tadcaster. It is 
hardly credible, but nevertheless the local papers 
announce that ata meeting, held under the presi- 
dency of the Archbishop of York, “ Mr. Harris 
proposed, and Mr. ©. Shann seconded, the 
following resolution:—‘That the proposal to 
take down the parish church (of Tadcaster) be 
approved and adopted,’ which was carried with 
three dissentients.” Tadcaster Church seems 
doomed to destruction. 


Fall of Four Houses in Birmingham.— 
On the 3rd inst. an alarming accident occurred 
in the Paul Pry-yard, New Summer-street, 
Birmingham. Without the slighest warning, 
four houses tumbled to the ground, became a 
complete wreck, and buried nine persons in the 
ruins. The houses were built on the top of a 
disused malthouse, and the foundations were up- 
rights of iron and wood, which were gradually 
stolen, until the remainder at length became too 
weak to support the tenements. Nine persons 
were in the dwellings at the time, and they have 
all been seriously injured. 


Exchange and Offices for Cardiff.—A 
numeronusly-attended meeting was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce last week. The object 
of the meeting was to take steps for the 
erection of an exchange and offices on a piece of 
land now occupied by the Dowlais Inn, West 
Bute-street, and some land adjoining. The cost 
of the building was estimated at from 25,0001. to 
30,0007. The suggestion met with the entire 
approval of the meeting, and the Marquis of 
Bate has offered to lease the ground at 1l. per 
foot frontage, and entirely approves of the 
scheme, 


Church Extension in Northampton.— 
At a large meeting of Churchmen in Northampton 
it has been decided to form four new parishes 
and build churches, parsonage-houses, and Sun- 
day schools for each, at a cost of 33,0001. Mr. 
P. Phipps, M.P. for the borough, subscribed 
1,0001.——The chancel and side chapels of St. 
Giles’s are to be restored. 

Surveyorship.—There is a vacancy in the 
Eastern Division of Hackney, caused by the 
resignation of Mr. John Johnson, surveyor of 
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Leeds House-Painters and their Em- 
ployers.—The house-painters having sent to the 
employers a request for an advance of wages, 
and a revision of working rules, a meeting of 
six employers and six operatives has been 
held at Wharton’s Hotel, to consider the whole 
question. After considerable discussion the 
following resolution was unanimously agreed to: 
“ That the wages of the operative house-painters 
be 7d. per hour on and after the 1st of April,” 
being an advance of 4d. per hour. 


Discovery of Ancient Relics in Bristol. 
The workmen employed in making altera- 
tions at Messrs. Fry’s premises, in the Pithay, 
have, in the course of their operations, come 
upon interesting relics of ancient Bristol, The 
buildings on which they are engaged cover the 
site of Aylward’s-gate, and during the excava« 
tions the men uncovered a portion of an ancient 
bridge over the river Froome. <A large number 
of old coins have been dug up there, including 
many specimens of Roman and Flemish coinage. 


Greenham New Church.—Five builders 
have sent in tenders for the erection of the new 
church in this parish. Of these, two were from 
Newbury, viz., Mr. S. Elliott and Mr. James. 
The other three builders were Mr. Chappell, 
of Tring, Herts; Mr. Filewood, of Reading; 
and Mr. Woodbridge, of Hungerford. There is 
reason to believe that Mr. Elliott’s tender, being 
the lowest, viz., 3,6951. 17s. 4d., will be accepted 
provided sufficient funds can be raised. 


Free Opening of the Tower.—Saturday last 
was the first free day at the Tower, and between 
ten and four o’clock nearly 4,000 visitors were 
admitted. Mr, Hepworth Dixon, with the 
assistance of a yeoman gaoier, conducted a 
large party, and rapidly described the historical 
associations of the principal apartments, finish- 
ing at the stone slab which marks the spot where 
Lady Jane Grey, Anne Boleyn, and other illus- 
trious persons were executed, 


Leicester.—A new memorial pulpit has been 
placed in St. Margaret’s Church. It is of oak, 
and is designed in harmony with the screen near 
which it stands. It has a baseof Portland stone, 
with steps of the same material. The whole is 
carved and moulded. On the upper moulding 
of the base is the inscription, “ In gloriam Det 
et in piam memoriam Johannis Nedham vidua 
et liberi superstites posuerunt.’ Mr. Jackson, 
of Leicester, is the architect. 


Fatal Accident.—On the 5th inst., Mr. Page 
held an inquest on the body of Mr. Horatio 
Alsop, aged 48, a builder, of Dame-street, 
Islington. The deceased was superintending 
some works at No. 8, Old Jewry, on Thursday in 
last: week, when he stepped upon a skylight, which 
gave way with him, and precipitated him into a 
room below. Almost every bone in the body 
was fractured by the concussion, and death 
— shortly afterwards. Verdict, accidental 

eath, 


A Carillon for Shoreditch.—For the first 
time a carillon machine was tested at Shoreditch 
Church on the 30th ult., and a peal of bells upon 
which various tunes can be played by the aid of 
some ingenious machinery, rang out the 
“Raster Hymn” at mid-day. The instrument by 
which the music of the bells is produced is in 
many respects quite new. It was supplied 
and erected by Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of the 
Steam Clock Factory, Croydon. 


Institution of Surveyors.—At the meeting 
held on March 15th, the paper read by Mr. BH. 
Ryde, at the last meeting, entitled “The Rating 
of Country Mansions,” was discussed. The next 
meeting will be held on Monday evening, April 
12th, when the adjourned discussion on the 
Home Seeretary’s ‘‘ Bill for Facilitating the Im- 
provement of the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes in Large Towns” will be resumed. 


Death of the Donor of several Churches. 
The death is announced of a much-esteemed 
and wealthy man, Mr, W. Gibbs, of Tyntes- 
field, near Bristol, at the age of eighty- 
four. Mr. Gibbs, who was a in the 
London firm of Anthony Gibbs & Co., and the 
Liverpool firm of Gibbs, Wright, & Co., was the 
giver of Keble College Chapel, Oxford, and the 
donor of several churches in Devonshire. 

Proposed Town-hall for Nottingham.— 
After long consideration, the Nottingham Town 
Council have decided on the erection of a new 
Town-hall. It has been decided to spend 100,0008. 








or 150,0007. on the new hall. Three sites are 
| recommended, 
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- & probable cost of 15,0001. 
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Birmingham.—A memorial window tothelate 
Rey. G. 8. Bull, in St. Asaph’s Church, was un- 
veiled on Good Friday. The window, which is 
in the centre of the chancel, was executed by 
Mr. C. Heritage, of this town, and compries four 
subjects, viz., “The Agony in the Garden,” 
“Christ before Pilate,” ‘The Crucifixion,” and 
** Resurrection,” with texts under each. In the 
basement of each light, and immediately under 
the subjects of the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion are the emblems of the pelican feeding her 
young, and the lamb and flag. The who'e is 
surmounted by tracery, representing the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Stoppage of the Wisbech Sewerage 
‘Works.—The men employed on the sewerage 
works of Wisbech were paid off last week, and 
the progress of the undertaking is for the present 
suspended. It appears that the contractors have 
@ large claim upon the Local Board of Health for 
extras, amountivg to about 5,0001., and the engi- 
neer not having issued any certificate respecting 
them the corporation cannot make any pay- 
ments. 


Improvement of Wantage Grammar 
School.—Lord Overstone and Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay, M.P. (his lordship’s son-in-law), have 
together contributed 1,0001. towards the im- 
provements and extension of King Alfred Gram- 
mar School, Wantage. This town was the birth. 
place of the famous king. The subscription-list 
has received other handsome donations, including 
one of 2501, from Mr. Walter, M.P. 


A Geologist’s Fee.—At the meeting of the 
West Cowes Local Board on the 30th ult.,a 
letter was read from the geological survey office 
recommending Mr, Bristow to make the geolo- 
gical survey of this parish. A letter from Mr. 
Bristow was also read stating that his fee would 
be thirty guineas for two days, and ten guineas a 
day for any longer time he was required. The 
clerk was directed to write engaging his services. 


Gift of a University to Sheffield. —Steps 
are being taken at Sheffield to obtain a site for 
buildings in connexion with the Cambridge 
University, which the mayor (Mr. Mark Firth) 
intends to erect and present to the town, at 
The gift will be 
accompanied by certain stipulations as to endow- 
ments to be provided by the inhabitants. 


Restoration of Bristol Cathedral.—At the 
aniversary meeting of the Bristol Cathedral 
nave restoration subscribers last week, it was 
stated that 41,0001. had been subscribed, and 
that 39,0001. had been expended : 3,0001. more 
were required to enable the committee to com- 
plete the work, which they hoped to do before 
next anniversary. 


Monmouth Cattle Market.—The following 
tenders have been received by the Corporation : 





Webb Brothers.... Paseneanssceee £3,633 0 0 
NINN Cievechdicactbschookdccstcocar 3,322 0 0 
Jones (Gloucester) ....... ebpsaneasie 3,295 0 0 


On the motion of Mr. T. James, seconded by Mr. 
Alderman Watkins, Mr, Jones’s tender was 
accepted. 


Maunificent Legacies.—Miss Mary Macfar- 
lane, of Crieff, has left 9,0001. for the erection 
of a new Free Church in Comrie, Perthshire. 
She has left 9,0001. to the Jewish Mission Fund 
of the Free Church of Scotland; 3,0001. to the 
General Sustentation Fund ; and other donations; 
in all amounting to a sum of over 20,0001. 


Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of the 
Society of Engineers, held on Monday evening 
in the Society's Hall, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria.street, the President (Mr. J. H. Adams) 
in the chair, a paper by Mr. W. G. Ferrar on 
enone Construction in the Colonies” was 
read. 


Prize for “ Hall-marking ” Essay.—The 
Society of Arts having accepted the offer of 
Mr. Streeter to give 25]. as & prize for the best 
essay on “ Secure Hall-marking,”’ announce the 
terms on which the prize is to be contested. The 
competing essays must be sent in not later than 
the 1st of June next. 


New Temperance Hospital.—A site fora 
new building for the London Temperance Hos- 
pital has been purchased adjoining St. James’s 
Chapel, in the Hampstead-road, for 3,3001. A 
new hall in Blackfriars-road is to be erected at 
a cost of 6,0001. 

Old London.—Our attention is called, but 
too late we fear, to a fine old mansion in Lime. 
street, City (date 1631), the sale of which took 
place on the 8th inst. The fireplaces, panel. 
lings, and ceilings are interesting of their kind. 


City and Spitalfields School of Art.— 
The Exhibition of Ancient and Modern Furnitare 
which was opened in the large hall, Skinner- 
street, by Lord Sandon, M.P., has proved most 
successful. It has been visited by over 6,000 
persons, and especially by the artisan class, for 
whom it was particularly intended. 


A Home for Incurables.—The greatest 
bazaar ever held in Scotland, was opened in the 
Kibble Conservatory last week, to raise money 
in aid of a Home for Incurables. When the 
day’s gains were counted up, it was found that 
no less a sum than 4,1201, had been realised. 

The Westminster Clock Tower Light.— 
The new signal light on the clock-tower at 
Westminster was displayed for the first time 
on the 5th inst. It is about 40 ft. higher than 
the one lately in use. 














TENDERS 


For two pairs semi-detached villas, Mount Pleasant, 





Hastings. essrs, Jeffrey & Skiller, architects :— 
Womersley ........ iathoeteaeboseres .- £2,847 17 0 
Russell gocoos! apane 0.0 
BUCUIGEMIETN achsscccasesesctacssceamsesss 2,670 0 0 
ii eee pebecencko paaceavesuse . 2,575 0 0 
Howell & Son....... ARE phoecesseee Lapeer Ge 
6 EE I Se 
Champion (accepted)....... stecneee 2,472 0 0 





For alterations at the Elephant and Castle, 8.E., for 
Mr, Weatherby. Mr. Hart, architect :— 
Patrick & SOM wocccsccrcosseeeees £1,174 0 0 
WVAIEON BE BOD, ...500ccrrcesesergse0s0 . 1,149 0 0 
BUROOOK cbs dics sdtscscscoaube tateossee . 


For Artisans’ Cottages, Downley, Bucks, for Mr, Henry 





Collins. Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect :— 
BOOK SOM ..cricesscrsveseees seve £998 18 0 
Reavell ........004 . 985 0 0 
Sexton 978 0 0 
Loosley 9438 0 0 
Hunt . 920 0 0 
Ward 22. rercorccsccccosesnsosscostene weceese 890 16 0 





For building stables and coachhouse in the rear of the 
Farleigh Hotel, Amhurst-road, Hackney, for Mr. Thomas 
Arno, Mr. Edward Brown, architect :— 


MORIBID ccsncasesvcapensoosoosesteiirsssier’ £680 0 0 
RGMMUINDE |. casatsnsdessacessccosnctetsossseness 676 10 0 
PMMUD. scosesscgsabenssccassccasccccsssccesres 596 0 0 
GUOEE sass scxsecetedenceiceceassencpbsasasout . 650 0 0 
Edwards (withdrawn) ........ socscee 520 0 O 


For building nine cottages in Pimlico-walk, Hoxton, for 
Mr, Thomas Arno, Mr, Edward Brown, architect :— 
0 





IEAM sss cv aptgbcoeancceonecanssesooney ,080 0 
RERIENE sos soeesaukssitccduoncssseeccsncin ys 935 0 0 
Salt 835 0 0 
PORE xcs ik aaneccsespiauddeniuneacese + oes +Gi40 





For alterations at the Rising Sun, Carter-lane, Doctors’ 
Commons, for Mr, Ullmer. Mr. Edward Brown, archi- 


tect :— 
BEE) Sicsvcaceosnvdvegubedescduccessoties . £485 0 0 
Ee ee a eee | 470 0 0 
FIEE Sc scnuseccusospinsnstseaacte ee ee . 457 0 0 
MRUIIE. coca coctesdoceeesreckiensse-veiee 427 0 0 





For alterations and additions at the Duke of Ormond’s 
Head, Princes-street, Westminster :— 
Badcock (accepted) .............0.. £570 0 0 





For school at Halford, Salop, for Lady Mary Windsor 


Clive. Mr. William Penstone, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Batterbury & Huxley :— 
School. Walls. 
RE. Kisiccetieds ee ean ee -£196 0 
Grosvenor ........ BIO IO siccascninas 170 6 
TOD ccisiniossanadeuts RE Fe PERE 170 0 
Treasure & Son... 636 0 ..... peasene 190 0 
MOWORG oiecienssscsscs CEO iaonsictcs TOO 





For the erection of a house in Arkwright-road, Hamp- 
stead. Messrs. Spalding & Knight, architects. Quantities 


by Mr. G. Fleetwood :— 
Extra for Portland 


stone in lieu 

of Bath stone. 
Shepherd. .ccroccccssessoeees+s £9,284 achss gle eacae 
Brass = : sees 
Dove Brothers 
Outhwait ........... Z 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill......... 
Mann 
Ennor 











Patman & Fotheringham 4,620 
Burford (accepted) ..... . 4,574 0 





eooooocecoo 


For alterations at No. 66, Conduit-street, W., for 
Messrs. Darnley & Co, Messrs. Spalding & Knight, 





architects. Quantities by Mr. G. Fleetwood :— 
ee RR ee £269 10 0 
Patman & Fotheringham.,.......... 268 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey 3 
Gammon & Sons ............4 een 





For alterations at Winterton, near Southampton. 
Messrs. Spalding & Knight, architects :— 
Martin & Sons 2: 
BPMIOEL, Apussascacinaion 
Force 














For rebuilding house and shop, at West Ham, destroyed 
by fire, and restoring adjoining premises, for Messrs. 
Wilkinson :— 

Stamp & Bowtle (accepted). 








- SSA ye 
For erection of new schools at Hindle-street, Hacky 
Mr. E. R. Robson, architect. Quantities by Messrs ‘4 
7. — Son, & Neighbour :— 
rab 














£11,530 0 9 
Harper 11,590 0 09 
Braid, Jopling, & Co. .....0.0068 10,9)6 0 6 
REET cacccssscattneosntee iscaamaces). ae 
IM coe ss oincocssesvsdnaveeas epee AS 10,035 15 10 
Timewell 9,967 0 0 
OE TOES oe 9,930 10 3 
Parker ....... Ses eeudesiaaipaanemeonss - 9,914 00 
Bracker & Son ..... scndeushose cocce §69,708 0 0 
MENU, «55 0s sssconniskaesecees seisvdewes « 9,565 0 0 
High ...... 9,490 0 0 
Robbins & Co.....coccoscsccressseeere 9,404 0 0 
ee aT OUR scvssccesess coors §=—9,370 0 0 
POCGCP sv iccceas pesbeccanconseven scoocce §=699,1235 0 O 
Nightingale........ bakeabasepuaceseass 8,987 0 0 
BEBNOP  scccases he sunpseaaneeseabens se = 8,929 0 0 | 





For a small house in the Stoke-road, Guildford, for Mr. 
John Loveland. Mr. Henry Peak, architect:— : 
Swayne, jun..... eves £564 10 0 









Pollard & Son.... - 49610 0 
Pearce & Clark ..... seaasune ccccccescee 401 0 0 
GEOENOTA isicessocicscicteeses ees ecnetaay we 488 0 0 
Mason 470 0 0 
Strudwick .......... sticehaeewasiaanktens « 465 00 
Weat (accepted) ..........006 sessseereee 435 0 0 





For a small detached house in the Merrow-road, Guild. 
ford. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 










Mason........ sgedhah wstedienssdewas soeeees £1,050 0 0 
Stradwick . «eo - 8. .6 OB 

1 ee 1,024 10 0 
Pollard & So 955 0 0 
Swayne, jun. 895 10 0 
Pearce & Clark...... 839 0 0 
Garnett (accepted) oe 823 7% 
Loe (withdrawn)..........sseee coe §=— 676 0 0 





For a Mission Chapel at Cartbridge, Send, near Woking, 
Surrey. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 















Moon .....4..0008 «£790 10 0 
Swayne, jun., 78410 0 
Whitburn ....... 778 11 0 
Pearce & Clark. 729 10 0 
MIMUOELE ik, -sepapsdaconsiaesaseceianennnecs 723 0 0 
Strudwick ....... puaneesecssaatectsemesacce 680 0 0 
ERB ies ccvcadicscsssccenteaen esebsededacss 675 0 0 
MUORS i ccssascesdbssczatsaaseninns dceeees . 680 0 0 
Pollard & Son (accepted).........00 627, 0 0 
For alterations at No, 5, Cripplegate, West :— 
WGUB sccusesses Sivlnctoscragaseassecessazas £420 0 0 
WUBIN ccdstuasersinevnnrcteoerresecensdebs « 375 0 0 
Bastth .....000000 370 0 0 
BUG © MIBK WOU ccsccccsasencccecsve 366 0 0 
Woodward (accepted) ..........06.+ 315 0 0 





For alterations and additions to 86, Fore-street, City. 
Mr, J. C. Raid, architect :— 





More neere £1,810 0 0 
MON: sce diessactnsesccseecsesscncons 1,720 0 0 
PBMID OD oe ccccnassckeysavebeceocsatsises 1,685 0 0 
bE a ee saipensnee 1,678 0 0 
Sharp & Maxwell............ssssecees 1,645 0 0 
Head & Co. (accepted) .......000+ 1,640 0 0 
WW AMMUDIEND: isgsnaceaeatbodserdstaessoses 1,640 0 0 





For warehouse and pawnbroker’s shop, back of No. 149, 
Praed-street, Paddington, for Messrs. Pearson & Brown. 
Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects. Quantities supplied 
by the arehitects :— 


IMO RIRE © cc sco padesanceecssecesssse ....£780 0 0 
SUIT ic centetevadatecesesdeskceuessc meets 7309 0 0 
Newman & Mann... .ccccoccecceseesssees 699 0 0 
Thompson & Smith .........s0008 se 696 10 0 
PYRIRBDITS.c5 7 sisal aaccss ves qsiveeshiveve . 684 0 0 
PR Orvie: & GOAN ios cesessescdstaccecsvess 682 0 0 
eer edddieededossesngasee 677 0 0 
Williams & Son ........... asputgcanesen 644 0 0 





For new chapel, Fitzleet House, Bognor, for Sir James 








Tylor. Mr. K. I’Anson, architect, Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Frederick Wallen :— 
Newman & Mann.... . £2,035 0 0 
PUGIT ssevessvccesiarsess 1,835 0 0 
SS ——s ‘ 1,872 0 0 
5) andrei 1,860 0 0 
MRDION  phavecsacfaercuvetacotenccevascesens 1,605 0 0 
For reseating the German Church, Denmark-bill, ° 


Mr. Robert Martin and Mr, Aug. Weimer. Mr. &. 
i itect :— : 

Gruning, architec Few deat, Pongal galt 
£450 0 





Holland & Hannen ......... £296 0 ose ° 
Newman & Mann ,........... 294 0 caves SOL ; 
C198’ & BOUS’.....cccsccccessee 377 0 scses OO 
For repairs at Brent Lodge, Hanwell. Mr. R. P. 
Notley, architect :— " 0 
Newman & Mann .ieseccsssesee preee £595 0 
BESEMOIION  scccactoschossescccssesesoven . 562 0 0 
BROREG . sccinensinsscescavescesidconcavccscobece 299 0 0 
GreenWO0d ..r.rcccsccecccscerceveccssess 216 0 0 
in connec- 


For new school buildings at Stepney-green, 
tion with the Stepney Meeting. Messrs. Sear 
architects :— 


le & Sons, 





BEASS cccceccccssescsesovesecesesevess .. £4,242 0 0 
Perry BOO; .cbcsesoseersere . 4,098 ; ; 
RRODOEDR I isnd.. Laccoockasee senses 4,069 a 
Sewell & Sons ..sscccroeees vee 4,032 ae | 
Simpson & Baker..........0+-++- .. 8,978 > 6 
Dove Brothers .......0004 3,965 ar 
Newman & Manm...........+seeeseee . 3,965 


For new church at Hornsey :— Less seating 


and upper 

of comne. 
Turner .......000 eccsseonnn GDOT. 20 veins E1008 5 
Kirk & Randall ......... O wsieee Bs 0 
BRODER >... cakicdaeseaccosvteoen ‘. 0 
Macey veererscrrereeeee sone 0 
Dove Brothers........+++« 0 
OAECEE © cr ccsccccccese essed 0 
Wheeler ........ divedcvodd 0 





Adamson & Son ....c600 


